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OU ARE READING a condensed version of the August, 1950, issue of 

ETERNITY. Because so many requests were received for the material 

concerning the Roman Catholic Church, it has been necessary to reprint 
these articles. We trust this will prove to be something of a handbook on the 
subject. 


Many of the regular features of ETERNITY have been omitted from 
this condensed version. A glance at the table of contents on page 2 (which 
has purposely not been reset), will indicate the scope of one full issue. 
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Dr.. Donald Grey Barnhouse, Editor of ETERNITY, 
regularly writes the features: “Tomorrow,” “Window 
on the World,” and “Daily Meditations.” In addition 
there are many other articles by the editor on timely 


subjects and important doctrines. 














Some of the other contributors have been 


Ivan Allbutt Robert G. Lee 

William Allan Dean Fred Mitchell 

F. W. Boreham L. Sale-Harrison 

Vance Havner Oswald J. Smith 

Ralph L. Keiper T. Stanley Soltau 
Ralph G. Turnbull 


ETERNITY also presents the finest of the works of men of. other gen- 
erations. Articles by the following have appeared 
J. Stuart Holden John Newton 
G. Campbell Morgan Charles Simeon 


In future issues ETERNITY will treat in detail the various cults which 
have grown up on the fringe of Christianity, and which mislead many by their 
twisting of Scripture. 


For 12 full issues of rich Bible exposition, current events in the light of 
the Bible, and other special features, together with comments on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons, send $3.00 today to: 

ETERNITY ¢ BOX 2000 ¢ Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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EDITORIALS 








THE VIRGIN MARY 


The month of August is the Roman 
Catholic month of the so-called Virgin 
Mary. If my phrase shocks, it is be- 
cause the Roman doctrine of the per- 
petual virginity of Mary has clouded 
the thinking of many people. The 
Protestant doctrine, the evangelical 
doctrine, which is, of course, the Bibli- 
cal doctrine, is that Mary was a Vir- 
gin at the time Christ was conceived 
by the Holy Spirit, but that she became 
the faithful wife of Joseph, and bore 
him, by natural generation, a family 
of other children, half-brethren and 
sisters of the Lord Jesus. It is right 
that we should recite the Apostle’s 
Creed, saying, “conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” But 
it would have been well to have added, 
“later become wife.” 

This present issue of ETERNITY has 
been prepared as- a small manual on 
the doctrine of Mary because of the 
vast propaganda that is about to be 
made by the Roman Catholics concern- 
ing the place of Mary. The year 1950 
was declared “holy year” by Rome. 
The Christian may wonder if that 
makes the other forty-nine years of the 
Roman calendar “unholy years”; for 
1951 will be just as holy as any other 
year. We are inclined to believe that 
1950, in fact, is a very unholy year in 
the sight of God, because of the blas- 
phemies that are about to be uttered 
by the Pope as official doctrine. The 
climax of Rome’s holy year is about to 
break upon the world. Some observers 
have thought that the great announce- 
ment will be made later in the autumn 
on what is called St. Peter’s day. That 
may be the day when Rome will de- 
clare that the bones of Peter have been 
found in Rome. We will talk of that 
in a later issue. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that Rome will declare on August 
15th that Mary is ascended into 
Heaven and is seated on the right 
hand of Christ on the throne of God. 
This day in Rome’s calendar is called 
the Assumption of the Virgin. The en- 
tire propaganda machinery of the 
Vatican throughout the world is about 
to go into high gear for the purpose 
of declaring the exaltation of the Vir- 
gin to the throne of God as the Queen 
of Heaven. 


NAMES OF BLASPHEMY 


We have never been willing to ac- 
cept the idea that the Roman Catholic 
Church (or the Pope) is the Antichrist. 
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It is, of course, of the spirit of anti- 
christ but that is a far different thing. 
The identification of Catholicism with 
the Antichrist arose during the heated 
days of the Reformation when any arm 
or epithet was good. We believe that 
there are some born again souls in the 
Roman church, but they are saved in 
spite of Rome and not because of it. 
And there are far too many Biblical 
proofs that the Antichrist is a person- 
age who shall rise in the future to play 
the role that is outlined for him in the 
Word of God. 

It is significant, however, that the 
divine view of Babylon the Great is 
that of the great whore, the mother of 
harlots (Rev. 17:5). The true church 
is the Bride; the apostate church in its 
final form, is the harlot. The two 
women are evident throughout the Bi- 
ble. What we are seeing today in the 
development of Mariolatry in the Ro- 
man church is parallel with the spread- 
ing paganism of humanistic liberalism 
in much of the Protestant church. The 
two streams will flow together some 
day. The spirit of that ecumenism is 
in the air already. 

History abundantly testifies, as we 
show elsewhere in this issue, that the 
pagan doctrine of the sex-goddess, who 
was worshiped in the various parts of 
the world under the names of Astarte, 
Aphrodite, Venus, etc., was introduced 
into the church during the middle ages 
under the name of Mary, and that it 
has taken an increasing hold on the 
Roman church until it is correct to say 
that the cult of the earth-mother has 
superseded the worship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in many countries. 

Rome is about to declare that Mary, 
the perpetual Virgin, was caught up 
into Heaven three days after her death, 
and that she has been seated at the 
right hand of Christ ever since, reign- 
ing from the throne of Heaven as the 
Queen Mother of God. The “great 
whore” of the Apocalypse is said to be 
full of names of blasphemy. Some of 
these names have been spoken so often 
that they no longer strike the ear with 
the same shock as when they were first 
heard. 

“Mother of God,” “Queen of Heav- 
en,” “the Immaculate,” — these are 
names of blasphemy indeed when their 
meanings are understood. But now 
there are new blasphemies. Not from 
Franco Spain, not from Latin America, 
not from Rome itself, do we quote the 
following, but from pamphlets printed 


in 'the United States, bearing the im- 
primatur of Cardinal Spellman and 
other prelates. “There is one mediator 
between Christ and men; the Holy 
Mother, Mary.” Read this in the light 
of 1 Timothy 2:5 and the blasphemy 
becomes apparent. Or this: “Mary is 
the way, the truth, and the life; no man 
cometh unto Jesus but by Mary.” This 
is the idea that Rome is about to pro- 
claim everywhere. 


MARY’S CHILDREN 


The scholars within the Roman 
church have long sought to declare 
that the words translated brothers and 
sisters in the Gospels really mean mas- 
culine cousins and feminine cousins. 
There is one verse in the Bible that 
they cannot twist, however, which 
shows that Mary had other children. 

The sixty-ninth Psalm is one of the 
great Messianic utterances of the Old 
Testament. I do not propose to do 
your spade work for you. A good con- 
cordance and a little time will convince 
any student that there are many ref- 
erences to Christ in this Psalm. Among 
these are: “They that hate Me without 
a cause,” and, “For Thy sake I have 
borne reproach,” and, “The reproaches 
of them that reproached Thee are fallen 
upon Me.” 

There are two others, however, 
which frame one of the most signifi- 
cant verses of the Bible. “I am become 
a stranger unto My brethren, and an 
alien unto My mother’s children.” The 
fact that this verse is preceded by the 
phrase, “For Thy sake I have borne 
reproach,” and is followed by, “For 
the zeal of Thine house hath eaten Me 
up,” is sufficient identification of the 
speaker. The mind that is surrendered 
to the Holy Spirit will have no further 
qualms; Mary had a family of children. 

His brothers were, naturally, slow 
to believe on Him. They wanted Him 
to operate in Hollywood style, with 
publicity and show (John 7:3-5). It 
would appear, since the Lord put Mary 
in the care of John, that they did not 
believe until after the resurrection. In 
Matthew 13:55, 56 we read: “Is not 
this the carpenter’s son? Is not His 
mother called Mary? and His brethren, 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Ju- 
das? And His sisters, are they not all 
with us?” Put all these verses together 
and we have the true picture of the 
pure and faithful wife, and mother of 
the family of her true and real hus- 
band Joseph. 


The Bible does not contain the Word of God—it IS the Word of God. | 
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RISING TIDE 


As this issue goes to press we have re- 
ceived the following letter enclosing an open 
letter to Pope Pius XII concerning the As- 
sumption of Mary. 


Dear Dr. Barnhouse: 


As you know the definition of an article 
of faith is of tremendous importance in the 
Roman Church. In all probability, the dogma 
of The Assumption of Mary will be defined 
as an article of faith on August 15th of this 
year. I believe that is the plan. 

I do not know what you will think of this 
idea (of the open letter to the Pope). My 
thought is: “There is a tide in the .effairs of 
men, which taken at the flood . . .” There 
are certain times when we ought to say 
something— especially in these days when 
the Roman church is stepping up her pro- 
gram. It is not a bit of good wishing one 
had done this or that. 

The point would be for this to be pub- 
lished before the definition of the dogma in 
question; and I am sending this to you with 
the thought that you might feel free to pub- 
lish it in your August issue which would be 
out as the proposed definition is being made 
more public. 

J. B. Roweti 


Victoria, B. C. 


The letter was received after this August 
issue had been prepared specifically to meet 
the rising tide of Catholic propaganda on 
the Mary question at its crest. 


Here is an example of the kind of agree- 
ment referred to in Matthew 18:19—not a 
conniving of carnal men, but a common com- 
pulsion laid on believing hearts by the Spirit. 
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DEDICATION 


Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in His own blood, and hath made us to 
be a kingdom and to be priests unto God and His 
Father, to Him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen. (Rev. 1:5, 6). 


Pray with us on Friday mornings that God may bless and extend 
the ministry of Eternity to His everlasting glory 
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Mary, Most Blessed 


By RALPH L. KEIPER 


In articles elsewhere in this issue, the teaching of the Roman Church as 
regards Mary appears. It is the purpose of this article to portray the life of 
the Virgin as painted by the evangelists of “the Gospel of God.” 


Mary, the mother of our Lord, has 
suffered much at the hands of Christen- 
dom. Undervalued by Protestants, 
overestimated by Catholics, she has 
been robbed of the place the Bible has 
given her. 

Scholars, whether they be Roman or 
Protestant, agree that the only factual 
data on the life of Mary is to be found 
in the four Gospels. This is the teach- 
ing of every Catholic document, an- 
cient or modern. Consult the Catholic 
encyclopedias, pick up a tract on 
“Mary, Queen of Heaven” in 


event. Luke, with the precision of the 
physician, gives to us the inward reac- 
tions of Mary as she gives birth to 
Jesus Christ. Both evangelists agree in 
their portrayal of Mary as a humble, 
pious Jewess, whose thoughtful silence 
commends her as a fit channel for so 
momentous an event. Unassuming, she 
receives the news of her great ministry 
with joyful reverence. 

Matthew, in chapter one, introduces 
Mary to us through Joseph. After 
giving us the genealogy of Jesus by 


suggests. His name is to be called Jesus 
for He is to save His people from their 
sins. This child of Mary is conceived 
of the Holy Ghost. Mary brings forth 
her first born son. 

In the light of Catholic dogma this 
passage is interesting. Jesus is “the 
first born son,” which implies one 
among several. Catholic doctrine would 
insist that Mary had no other child. 
Matthew records the work of this child. 
Jesus is to “save His people from their 
sins.” In view of the fact that in 

Roman theology Mary is the 





St. Patrick’s, and invariably 
you will read something to this 
effect: “All we know historically 
about the Virgin Mother of our 
Lord is to be found in the four 
Gospels. More about her must 
be left to tradition and the im- 
agination.” In fact, there are 
those in Catholic scholarship 
who are willing to admit that 
the unique personality of Mary, 
as developed by the Church, 
needs not the aid of history to 
establish her integrity. 

We turn, then, to the four 
Gospels in order that we may 
see Mary, the mother of our 
Lord, in her Biblical setting. 
This should enable Protestants 
to have a true appreciation of 
the “blessed above all women.” 
This Biblical picture of the Vir- 
gin should enable all Catholics 
to see, as do their scholars, that 
all that the Church teaches con- 
cerning Mary is the result of 
mystical sentimentality which 
has lost its sense of historical 





THE- MAGNIFICAT 
My soul doth magnify the Lord. 


And my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour. 
For he hath regarded the low estate of 
his handmaiden: for, behold, from hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed. 
For he that is mighty hath done to me 
gteat things; and holy is his name. 
And his mercy is on them that fear 
him from generation to generation. 
He hath shewed strength with his arm; 
he hath scattered the proud in the imagi- 
nation of their hearts. 
He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalted them of low de- 


gree. 

He hath filled the hungry with good 
things; and the rich he hath sent empty 
away. 


Luke 1:46-53 


pre-eminent one to whom one 
goes to get to Christ, it is inter- 
esting that here Jesus alone is 
pictured as the Saviour, and 
nothing is said of the part that 
Mary is to play in salvation. It 
would be logical to suppose that 
the heavenly messenger would 
have revealed to Joseph not 
only the work of the Saviour, 
but also the office of Mary, the 

_ mediatrix, if mediatrix she were 
to be. Nothing is said, however, 
which leads us to believe that 
Mary has anything whatsoever 
to do with salvation. 

In Luke 1:26-38, we have 
given to us the announcement to 
Mary of the coming birth of 
Christ. Luke pictures her as the 
espoused of Joseph. He unfolds 
to her the position that her 
child, God’s Son, will have. A 
careful study of this passage 
shows that Mary must have 
been a humble Jewess, unac- 
quainted with such promised 
events. She questions how the 








honesty. 

In turn we shall discuss the follow- 
ing references where Mary figures in 
the Gospel narratives; Matthew one 
and two, Luke one and two, John 2:1- 
11, Matthew 12:46 with Mark 3:21-35, 
John 19:25, and Acts 1:14. 

In the opening chapters of Matthew 
and Luke we have the record of the 
nativity of our Divine Lord. Needless 
to say, Mary is the heroine of this 
record. Matthew gives to us the out- 
ward events surrounding this divine 
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way of Joseph, who is spoken of as “the 
husband of Mary,” he records how 
Mary is found with child before she 
and Joseph come together. The fact 
could have proven very embarrassing, 
but we see Joseph’s regard for Mary in 
that he planned to remove her from 
the public gaze. The message comes to 
him, however, that this particular 
phenomenon is of God: that she, a 
virgin, is to bring forth a Son, God 
incarnate, as the name “Emmanuel” 


birth is to be brought about. 
She ponders the details in her heart. 
She submits to the Word of God. Are 
these reactions fitting Rome’s “Queen 
of Heaven”? If Mary had been raised 
to divine status at her birth in order 
to be prepared for the birth of her Son, 
why is she so startled now? Why does 
she ponder these events as though she 
had never heard of them before? 
Luke, the psychologist-physician, 
surely painted in the wrong details for 
the “Queen mother” who knew all 


God wants us to enjoy our salvation not endure it. $ 
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along what was to take place. His por- 


trayal of Mary will not meet the spe- 
cifications of Catholic credulity. Luke 
gives to us a humble maiden of Adam’s 
race, of Abraham’s seed, of David's 
line, who one day learns that she is 
highly favored of God in that she is 
to bring forth the Messiah. The angel 
bids her not to be afraid (v. 29). Not 
yet having entered into marital rela- 
tions with Joseph, Mary naturally asks 
“How shall this thing be . . .” (v. 34). 
After the miraculous details are given, 
we have Mary’s humble submission. 
“And Mary said, ‘Behold the bondslave 
of the Lord, let it happen to me, ac- 
cording to thy word’” (v. 38). She 
was no proud Queen preparing for a 
son; a humble virgin, willing to be a 
slave in order to do God’s will. In verse 
29 of this chapter we read: “And when 
she saw him (Gabriel), she was 
troubled at his saying, and cast in her 
mind what manner of salutation this 
should be.” 

Surely these reactions are unfitting 
the Mary of the Romanists. The Queen 
of Heaven would never be troubled by 
an angel. The “Mother of God” would 
not need to ponder the message of 
Gabriel. She would be waiting for it. 
But Mary of the Bible, did not know, 
she was surprised and pondered all 
that was said to her. It was natural for 
her to be troubled by the supernatural. 

Before we leave this passage we 
should examine verse 35, which reads: 
“And the angel answered and said unto 
her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee, therefore also 
THAT HOLY THING which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 
Here is “the power of the Highest”— 
possibly the Divine Son awaiting His 
incarnation, and the Holy Ghost 
brought together, Deity about to enter 
humanity. But note the expression 
“that holy thing.” If the adjective 
“holy” modifying “thing” is not to 
contrast “the holy thing” with “unholy 
Mary,” what is the force of Luke’s 
statement. This view is in keeping with 
the overall picture of the evangelist, 
and is consistent with the testimony of 
Mary herself. There is no hint of her 
immaculate conception here. Mary 
was inherently sinful, the miracle lies 
in the fact that a holy thing can come 
from her. 

Why is Mary great? Because she is 
the “mother of God”? In the follow- 
ing passage Elisabeth, whom Mary 
visits, gives the answer (vs. 39-45). 
After hearing the announcement of the 


angel, Mary goes to visit her cousin’ 


th. On greeting her, Elisabeth 

ives to her a salutation of great joy. 

n the greeting she testifies that she 

shall be called blessed for giving birth 


4 The greater our need, the greater is God’s. supply. 


to the Saviour. However, it is uut as 
mother of the Son that Mary is great. 
Elisabeth says: “And blessed is she 
THAT BELIEVED; for there shall be a 
performance of those things WHICH 
WERE TOLD HER from the Lord” (v. 
45). Mary is greatly blessed because 
SHE BELIEVED THE WORD OF THE LORD. 

We come now to the heart of our 
story. What does Mary herself say as 
to this great event? In her own per- 
sonal testimony as found in Luke 1 :46- 
56, popularly known as “The Magnifi- 
cat,” from the Latin word which be- 
gins this testimony, we have two im- 
portant verses. “For He that is mighty 
hath done to me great things, and holy 
is His name. . . as He spoke to our 
fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed 
forever (vs. 49, 55). 


Did Mary regard this great happen- 
ing to her as a result of her being 
especially virtuous? No indeed. Her 
first concern was that God was faithful 
to His promise—to what He had writ- 
ten. That was the important thing. 
And only by grace was she the chosen 
channel to fulfill the promised Word. 

In Matthew two, we have the ac- 
count of the wise men bringing their 
gifts to the Christ-Child and before 
their presentation they fall down and 
worship Him. Matthew also describes 
the wrath of Herod which causes the 
family to flee to Egypt and then to 
Galilee. Mary is pictured with the 
child. We must turn to Luke for more 
intimate details concerning the birth of 
our Lord. 


In Luke 2:1-7, the facts are given 
that through a decree of Caesar Au- 
gustus there was a taxing of all the citi- 
zenry which made it necessary for 
Mary and Joseph to make the trip to 
Bethlehem of Judea, their native city. 
Being great with child Mary makes the 
long trek and at Bethlehem gives birth 
to our Lord. Luke, as Matthew, says, 
“And she brought forth her FIRST BORN 
SON...” (v. 7). Finding no room at 
the inn they find a manger where is 
laid the Lord Jesus. Upon the great 
news, the shepherds come to visit Mary, 
Joseph, and the holy Child. Did the 
shepherds worship, or even venerate, 
Mary? They did not! Did Mary ex- 
pect adoration? She did not! Con- 
sistent with her humble character, we 
read: “And Mary continually kept with 
her all these words, having cast them 
about in her heart” (2:19). 

In the remaining verses of the chap- 
ter further details enhance the sim- 
plicity of our heroine. Commenting on 
the required sacrifice to be offered 
when a child is born, we read: “And 
to offer a sacrifice according to that 
which is said in the law of the Lord, 
A pair of turtledoves, or two young 





pigeons” (v. 24). Under normal cir- 
cumstances.a lamb was required (Lev. 
12:8). The poor were permitted to 
offer turtledoves. Not a rich, be- 
jewelled queen here, but a humble 
mother who knew deep poverty. At the 
temple, Simeon, in his great “Nunc 
Dimitis,” extols the exploits of the 
child. And we read: “And Joseph and 
His mother were continuously marvel- 
ing at those things which were being 
continuously spoken of Him” (v. 33). 
They were absolutely amazed. They 
had not heard the like before. In sim- 
ple faith they enter into this new ex- 
perience with great wonderment. How 
natural! Mary Imagined would never 
have acted thus. 

Years pass by, the boy Jesus is 
twelve. He is at the temple with His 
parents. After the passover feast the 
parents begin their journey homeward. 
Each, thinking Jesus is with the other, 
does not miss him for several days. 
After looking everywhere for Him, 
they return to the temple. There is a 
colloquy between our Lord and His 
mother which is very interesting. In 
the Greek we read: “Having seen Him 
they were panic-stricken, and she said 
to Him, did His mother, Child, why 
have you done this to us thus? Your 
father and I seek you, being in anguish. 
He said to them, Why do you seek Me? 
Do you not know that in the things of 
My Father it is necessary for Me to 
be?” (Lk. 2:48, 49). It is not the 
mother’s child who speaks, it is the 
Father’s Son. She addresses Him, 
“Child.” His answer relates Him to the 
Father. Does this not suggest to us that 


-the “business of My Father” has noth- 


ing whatsoever to do with Mary? Our 
Lord held His mother in great respect 
as seen by His going with them to 
Nazareth. But, as to His work of sal- 
vation—the FKather’s business—He 
made it clear that she had no part in 
it. And Mary herself, though not un- 
derstanding fully the words of her 
child, consistent with her humble piety, 
in silence meditates upon His word, for 
again Luke writes: “And His mother 
kept keeping closely all the words in 
her heart” (v. 51). 

The next instance of Mary’s appear- 
ing in the Gospel record is at the 
opening of our Lord’s ministry. It is 
at the wedding in Cana of Galilee. 
Mary was a guest. Jesus was invited 
with His disciples. During the course 
of the festivities the wine ran out. What 
to do? We read: “And the wine hav- 
ing run out—having fallen short of the 
required amount—she says, does the 
mother of Jesus to Him, “Wine they do 
not have!” And He says to her, does 
Jesus, “What is it to you and Me, wom- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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I STOOD recently in the airport of Madrid, early on a 
beautiful morning in May. The air of that mountain 
plateau was fresh and the sun bathed the treeless plains 
with beauty. By chance I stood near a gentleman who 
had the appearance of the Spanish aristocrat. He was 
taller .nan most of the Spanish, was richly dressed, car- 
ried himself with dignity, and held in his hand a leash 
which was attached to the collar of a very beautiful 
dog, a caniche, beautifully groomed and with its hair 
finely cut. My attention was first attracted to the man 
by the dog, and I happened to hear him say to one of 
the porters, “Go into the airplane and reserve a place 
for me about three seats from the back on the side 
where there are two seats.” He spoke, of course, in 
Spanish, and the workman immediately departed to do 
his bidding. 

A moment later we approached the gate through 
which we were to pass to enter the airfield itself, for the 
short walk to the plane which was to take us to Barce- 
lona. The gateman who examined our tickets spoke to 
the man in a sharp voice, “It is forbidden to take the 
dog into the airplane.” The man looked straight past 
the employee with that air which is possible only in a 
man who has been brought up to consider that he be- 
longs to an aristocracy and that 
menials are the dust of the earth. He 
walked straight on to the airfield and 
I followed him, a step or two in the 
rear. We reached the foot of the stairs 
leading to the plane where we gave 
up our gate passes. The man who 
collected these took the pass of the 
man with the dog, saying, “The dog 
may not go into the plane.” Once 
more there was the haughty toss of 
the head and the look that saw noth- 
ing that was not in the desire and 
will of the man who looked. He 
climbed the stairs, entered the plane, 
took the seat that the workman was 
holding for him, handed the man a 
tip, and sat down with the dog be- 
tween his knees. 

I took the seat just behind the 
man and the rest of the passengers 
filled the plane. The steward gave 
the order to fasten our seat belts, 
and a moment later the crew entered 
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the plane. The pilot, with three large bands of gold 
braid on each arm, stopped for a moment by the seat 
of the man in front of me and said, ““The dog may not 
ride in the plane,” and having spoken continued smart- 
ly on up the aisle to the pilot’s cabin. A few seconds 
later he was followed by the co-pilot who stopped and 
spoke sharply to the man, saying, “It is prohibited for 
dogs to ride in the plane.” He then followed the pilot 
forward, and a moment later we heard the first of the 
engines being started. The steward was taking the coats 
of the passengers who were seated forward, and a mo- 
ment later came to our level in the cabin. “Ah, Senor! 
You have a dog, and it is not permissible for dogs to be 
in the plane.” The man had preserved a silence to all 
the employees who had any rank or position, but now, 
to this servant, he lashed out with a phrase that might 
be translated, “You have enough to do to take care of 
coats. Don’t mix in my affairs.” 

The last scene was about to be played. The stewardess 
came to him and said, “Senor, since it is not permitted 
for dogs to ride on the plane at all, at least permit that 
I take him back and tie him in the rear section.” Once 
more there was a sharp word of disdain, and the flat 
statement that the dog would remain where he was. 





The Meeting Hall of the Plymouth Brethren in Madrid on the night of its opening. 
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The same hall wrecked by Catholic students. 


The plane rose and we traveled for an hour and forty 
minutes high above the fields and the mountains, finally 
came in sight of the Mediterranean, and circled down 
for an easy landing at the Barcelona airport. I left the 
plane before the man, who followed me across the field 
toward the building, gave the dog and a brief case to a 
uniformed chauffeur who had come bowing to him, and 
followed him to a large automobile which soon started 
down the highway towards the city. 

That dog is a perfect illustration of the Protestant 
church in Spain. It has absolutely no rights; it is fre- 
quently told that it is illegal; it is warned of its trans- 
gressions; and it continues to move to its destination. 
For example, it is absolutely against the law for the 
Protestants to have schools in Spain. In Madrid there 
is a theological seminary with four professors and twelve 
students, which functions regularly with the full knowl- 
edge of the authorities, though it is strictly forbidden to 
exist. (Incidentally, two of the professors are funda- 
mental and two are very liberal, and the seminary is 
supported by funds from leading Protestant denomina- 
tions in the U. S., through the ministrations of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches.) At Barcelona the Baptists 
have a Bible Institute with a full faculty, including one 
American teacher, and a full complement of students, 
about twenty at present. These schools are periodically 
visited by the police. The latter examine the identifica- 
tion cards of each student, take copious notes, ask ques- 
tions and depart. The schools continue without inter- 
ruption. The dog may not travel, but he gets where he 
is going. 

It is not permitted that Protestants should publish 
any magazines, papers or books without the express 
permission of the government, which is never given. 
But the books and magazines and papers continue to 
appear. I have in my hands a New Testament, Version 
Reina-Valera, printed in Madrid in 1950 and on sale at 
five pesetas—twenty cents—in Spain. On the title page 
there is the name of the publisher, “Sociedad Biblica 
Britanica Y Extranjera,”—British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and the address of the society, “Flor Alta 2, 
Madrid.” But the reverse of this page, where there 
should be found the address of the printer and the per- 


6 The faith you have is the faith you show. 





mit of the state, is blank. Nowhere 
in the book is there an indication of 
where the Testament was printed. 
It is prohibited that the dog ride in 
the plane. But there he is. And here 
is the New Testament. 

I have in my hands the latest num- 
ber, May, 1950, of a monthly publi- 
cation, “Carta Circular a Los Evan- 


of its series, which would indicate 
that it has appeared for about five 
years and a half. It has 24 pages, and 
the title block shows a relief map of 
Spain in the middle of a very dark 
ocean, but with a sun rising over the 
peninsula. The sun stands between 
the words for “Evangelicals” and the 
word for “Spanish.” The magazine 
is forbidden, and its editors, who 
sign their initials to the articles are 
known; they are warned from time 
to time that the publication is il- 
legal, but the publication continues 
to be printed and circulated. It must be given out in 
Protestant meetings, for it would be destroyed clande- 
stinely in the post offices if it were sent by mail 
unless it could be sent in a blank envelope, and not 
too many copies at a time. For if a Protestant took a 
thousand envelopes to the post office at once, one would 
be opened, and if Protestant material should be found, 
all would be destroyed. That is part of the game. We 
tell you that the dog can’t ride, and if you should be 
fool enough to go away and leave him alone, an em- 
ployee could take and tie him in the baggage room, or 
could, conceivably, dump him off the plane. But as 
long as you stay with him he travels. 

In this monthly paper there is a most interesting 
letter, covering four pages, addressed to General Franco, 
and signed by the heads of the Spanish Protestant 
Church. After setting forth the fact that they have tried 
again and again to have interviews with men of cabinet 
rank to seek settlement of Protestant problems, they ask 
for a personal interview with Franco, saying that a 
verbal exchange could settle many of the problems that 
arise for the Evangelicals of Spain. They point out that 
the official figures given by the Spanish Government 
that the Protestants count only 2,000 members in 
Spain ‘are far short of the reality, and that there are 
more than 2,000 in the province of Barcelona alone. 
(As a matter of fact there are closer to 20,000 Protes- 
tants in Spain.) 

The leaders proclaim that they are good citizens and 
should have their elementary rights respected. They set 
forth several requests which show, in no small measure 
the true state of the believers in Spain. The first re- 
quest is for a set of precise rules permitting the opening 
or the reopening of halls which are definitely set apart 
for evangelical services without the necessity of con- 
stant reference to underling officials. The second re- 
quest is for guarantees that will permit the worship and 
services of evangelical groups without hindrance or 
molestation. The third request is for the right to hold 
services with the previous knowledge of the authorities 
in private houses in all localities where there are no 
other places for services. The fourth is the request for 
permission to print Bibles, hymn books, and other de- 
votional and theological works, for distribution among 
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Protestants and for use in the vari- 
ous churches. The fifth request is 
one for the reopening and establish- 
ment of private day schools for the 
children of evangelical families. The 
sixth is a request that there be a re- 
spect for the consciences of evange- 
lical students who attend schools run 
by the state or by private individuals. 
Seven, a guarantee for the permission 
to have civil marriages when re- 
quested by the evangelical churches. 
Light, the right of evangelicals to re- 
ceive public charity when necessary 
without conditions, expressed or 
tacit, that would be impossible for 
them to fulfill without violation of 
conscience. Ninth, a request for the 
abolition of the necessity for evange- 
licals who are under military or 
penal jurisdiction to attend Catholic 
religious services, and the right for 
such to receive spiritual help from 
their pastors. Tenth, a demand for 
the security of burial of Protestant dead with religious 
services at the moment of burial in the civil cemeteries, 
and where civil cemeteries do not exist, there shall be 
an absolute guarantee of a place where evangelical dead 
may be buried with a minimum of decorum and in a 
place that cannot be profaned. 


The above letter was sent to Franco on the 5th of 
February. On the 16th of March a letter was received 
from the civil offices of Franco, signed by the Marquis 
de Huetor de Santillan, which I have seen, and of which 
the following is my translation; “My very distinguished 
sirs; In reply to the letter which you have addressed to 
His Excellency, the Chief of State, with reference to the 
evangelical movement and the freedom of worship, I 
must inform you that I have been directed by the Min- 
ister of the Interior to forward to you a copy of the of- 
ficial circular covering your questions, which has been 
sent to the governors of all the provinces, and you will 
find this copy enclosed. Yours very truly.” 





The hall as it now appears after restoration. 





A corner of the wrecked hall. 


The circular bore the date of February 23d, 1948, 
and was the same old runaround that the churches have 
known for several years. There are a few words that 
can be shown to the foreign press as the apparent 
granting of liberty, and a few phrases that effectively 
remove all freedom of faith throughout Spain. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the requests 
made by the leaders of the evangelical bodies in order 
to see what the course of life in Spain really is for those 
of the Protestant faith. The first request, asking for 
precise rules concerning the halls, arises from the fact 
that there are no such rules. The largest in number of 
the various evangelical groups in Spain is that of the 
Plymouth Brethren. They have about sixty meeting 
places throughout Spain. The largest hall in Madrid 
available for the use of evangelicals is the hall of the 
brethren in Trafalgar Street. The pictures shown here- 
with are of that hall. Before describing them let us 
tell the story of the hall. 

The brethren built an apartment building several 
stories high over this hall. Several 
weeks before opening their services 
they sent an announcement to the 
police that they intended to give up 
the smaller hall where they were 
worshiping, and would hold services 
in the new hall beginning on a cer- 
tain date. The police informed 
them that they did not have permis- 
sion to hold such meetings in such a 
place and that they were to await the 
permission. If the Protestants had 
obeyed, the permission would never 
have been given, and, of course, it 
has not yet been given, though three 
or four years have passed since that 
time. On the day that the meetings 
were to be held im the-hall for the 
first time, a policeman arrived in 
the morning with a typewritten or- 
der that no meeting was to be held 
until permission had been granted. 
Mr. John Biffen, the leading brother 
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of the assembly, examined the docu- 
ment and pointed out to the police- 
man that it was not dated, and that 
it was not signed. Furthermore, 
upon turning the paper over he 
could see that it was not typed on 
official paper but on the back of an 
old ballot from an election that had 
been held some time before. Mr. 
Biffen refused to accept the paper 
and sent the policeman back to head- 
quarters with it. The meeting was 
held as announced, and our photo- 
graph number one is the picture of 
the group that met for the inaugura- 
tion of the hall. Now perhaps, you 
can see the validity of my story of 
the dog. In passing, I may say that I 
preached in this hall for four eve- 
nings and by the closing Sunday eve- 
ning the crowd was approximately as 
large as that shown in the picture. 

All went well for some weeks and 
then one day, at a time when no 
meeting was being held, suddenly 
several score university students, or- 
ganized by a priest, appeared in the 
street, entered the building and 
wrecked it. The benches were 
broken; Bibles and hymn books were 
torn apart and strewn over the floor. 
The papers that are on the floor of 
the second picture are sheets torn 
from Bibles and hymn books. On 
the wall above the organ was 
scrawled “Viva la Virgen,”—Long 
live the Virgin. Multigraphed papers 
were left behind which explained 
the devastation. The heading of the 
sheets was “We must defend our 
Faith.” It is not necessary to repro- 
duce the entire documents—there 
were two different texts—but the 
opening phrases of one may be of 
some interest. The translation reads, 
“There have descended upon Spain, 
like a flock of crows, the robbers of 
the Faith. The Protestant pastors of 
the most ridiculous sects esteem that 
the ‘times are propitious’ to sow 
heresy in our land. Supported by 
the power of the dollar and the 
pound, they have decided to ‘con- 
vert’ us as if we were a tribe of In- 
dians. . .” The document went on to 
say that the group which had com- 
mitted the devastation was deter- 
mined that there should be no lib- 
erty in Spain for Protestants, even if 
the Government should ever grant 
such liberty. 


The hall was repaired, and the 
front altered so that its present 
aspect is that of our final picture. 
It was from this pulpit that I 
preached in Madrid—in a hall for 
which there is no official permit and 
which has been once devastated by 
hoodlums. It should be noted, in 
passing, that the brethren submitted 
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claims to the government, and were 
awarded 12,000 pesetas damages 
($480.00) , but this have never been 
paid, and probably never will be. 
A further demand for 20,000 pesetas 
($800.00) was refused. 


As to the second request presented 
to General Franco, that which asks 
for guarantees against hindrance or 
molestation, the pictures show the 
real necessity. The third request, for 
the right to hold services in private 
houses, arises from the fact that the 
police have the power to forbid 
meetings of any kind where more 
than a certain number of people are 
present. Recently, for example, 
Maria Bolet, who has been closely as- 
sociated with our work and is now 
in Madrid under the Bible Club 
Movement, invited a dozen students 
to her apartment to meet a Cuban 
Christian who was visiting Madrid. 
The police were there within thirty 
minutes, looking over the passports 
and identification cards of all pres- 
ent. It can readily be understood 
that in small towns, the police who 
are the creatures of the priests, would 
break up any meeting of Protestants, 
merely by coming, time after time 
and frightening the timid. 

The fourth request, for the right 
to print Bibles, etc., is easily under- 
stood. There are several thousand 
New Testaments in a warehouse at 


the disposal of one pastor in Madrid , 


who has been frightened by the po- 
lice to the point where he will not 
distribute one of them. There are 
other Christians who are printing 
and circulating the Word of God, 
but illegally. It is in such cases that 
Christians must obey God and not 
man. 

The fifth and sixth requests con- 
cern schools. Protestant children 
must go to state schools where they 
are ordered to bow before crucifixes, 
statues of Mary, etc., and students in 
the higher schools are compelled to 
go to Mass. 


The seventh request concerns the 
right of marriage. Only Roman 
Church marriages are legal, in cases 
where one of the parties has on his 
identity card that he was baptized a 
Catholic. A young man, baptized as 
a Catholic at birth, but raised by 
Protestants, and a definite Christian, 
cannot marry a Protestant girl be- 
cause his identity card marks him as 
a Catholic and it is illegal to change 
religion in Spain from Catholic to 
anything else. If such a couple de- 
cided to have a Protestant pastor 
bless their union and started living 
together, they would be considered 
to be in a common law relationship; 


Seek God’s way, not His approval of your way. 





any child born of the union would 
be inscribed as illegitimate. 

The eighth request concerns pub- 
lic charity. No one may receive any 
such assistance without a card show- 
ing that he has confessed and taken 
communion in a Roman Catholic 
Church. The millions of dollars 
given through UNNRA after the 
war and all the aid given by the Red 
Cross passed through the hands of 
the priests, and no Protestant could 
have any part of it without going 
through the form of attending the 
Catholic Mass. 

The ninth request can be under- 
stood when it is realized that every 
young man has to go into the army 
at the age of 19 or 20. In the army 
there are forced religious services. 
A regiment is paraded before a field 
altar where a priest says Mass. All 
soldiers are ordered to their knees at 
a certain moment in the service.. I 
have seen with my own eyes a young 
Spanish Protestant with a scar across 
his face from a wound made by the 
butt of a gun which was used on him 
because he refused to get down on 
his knees in such a moment. 

Finally, it must be realized that 
most cemeteries in Spain are Roman 
Catholic. The priest has the right to 
refuse burial, and always refuses such 
a right to Protestants. In the large 
cities there are civil cemeteries, but 
in the small ‘towns there are none. 
There have been cases where Protes- 
tants have been forced to bury their 
dead in an open field, and almost 
surely hoodlums come at night soon 
after and desecrate the grave. There 
have been cases where dogs were al- 
lowed to dig into such graves. 

I have just flown out of Franco 
Spain. I smuggled the pictures which 
are printed; herewith. I sit in my 
room looking out of the window at 
the beautiful Mediterranean sky that 
shadows us here in free France. Just 
over the horizon is the land of the 
Virgin Mary. It is not the land of 
the pure maid of Palestine who bore 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is the land of Venus, Astarte and 
the other goddesses who have carried 
various names to cover the same 
awful Devil worship. For by their 
fruits ye shall know them, and the 
fruit of Mariolatry can be seen, rot- 
ten ripe, in Franco Spain today. All 
we can do is pray, and cry “How 
long, O Lord! How long!” There 
are some accounts that are going to 
be settled at the judgment bar of 
God and the account of the Mary- 
worshipers is one that is long over 
due. 

THE END 
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LOST AND FOUND 


A LETTER FROM A 
PROTESTANT RESIDENT OF COSTA RICA 


Early in May thieves broke into 
the basilica of Cartago, Costa Rica, 
murdered a guard, and stole the 
five-inch image of Costa Rica’s pa- 
troness, Our Lady of the Angels, 
along with gold and jewels valued at 
$185,000. The disappearance of the 
image plunged the country into 
mourning. Some took comfort in 
the revival of a legend of a colonial 
loss and reappearance of the relic. 


I think a few lines from a witness 
of the effect of the “Sacrilege” de- 
scribed in this week’s Time may in- 
terest you. 

I have lived in this town thirty 
years and have repeatedly heard the 
legend and seen the glass cases of 
gold and silver objects given by vo- 
taries. In 1936 I saw the most pagan 
exercises concerned with the crown- 
ing of the image. I remember also 
when by act of Congress the Virgin 
of the Angels was chosen as Costa 
Rica’s patron saint. This last men- 
tioned act connects the adoration of 
the image with patriotism. 

The image was lost for exactly 
seven days. Three of these were of 
mourning and afterwards houses and 
establishments put crepe in their 
windows. Public schools were half 
conducted; much of the time of 
classes was given up to recited pray- 
ers or other religious exercises. 

The church from which the image 
and jewels were taken was closed, 
thus proving that their worship had 
been of this stone, and that in its 
absence no worship was possible. 

I suppose next week Time will re- 
port the “finding” of this stone in 
the church itself. (Editor’s note: 
See Time, May 29, for its account of 
the “discovery.”) The detectives are 


ETERNITY 


The FBI sent an agent from 
Washington to assist in the search 
for the image. After he had gone 
over the premises with a magnifying 
glass and fingerprint equipment, the 
basilica was turned over to cleaners 
in preparation for next day’s Mass. 

One of the cleaners found the 
statuette hidden above the pulpit. 
The populace celebrated with sky- 
rockets, the Archbishop with a Mass, 





Our Lady of the Angels 
“The Most Sacred Little Black One" which 
tradition says was given by the Virgin to a 
Negro slave girl at the site of the basilica in 
Cartago, Costa Rica, more than three hun- 
dred years ago. This is Costa Rica's most ven- 
erated relic and patron saint. 


complaining that they were not al- 
lowed to enter the church or the 
priests’ house. One of the speakers 
over the radio immediately after the 
“find” was so sincere as to say “and 
so she has been here all the time!” 
But later it seemed to be agreed that 
the stone returned by miracle. 
“Now, nobody can ever doubt her 
miraculous powers again!” exclaimed 
one speaker. There could be no 
doubt of the emotion of the people. 


but the murder is still unsolved and 
the gold and jewels still missing. 

ETERNITY brings its readers a first 
hand account of the public reaction 
to the disappearance and restoration 
of “The Most Sacred Little Black 
One.” The letter which follows was 
written to the Editor by an old 
friend who has long been a resident 
of Cartago, Costa Rica, where the so- 
called sacrilege took place. It bears 
the date May 21, 1950. 


Men were seen weeping, tears wet 
the radio announcements! 

Here are some of the expressions 
I have heard by radio in the past 
week. I noted them at the time. “We 
will seek for her as sons for a moth- 
er.” Restore “our dear queen of the 
angels to her most holy throne.” 
“Tears of blood.” “Our most loved 
little black one.” “Our heavenly 
queen.” One man said she would 
soon be restored to “the great altar 
where we have always adored her.” 
One man broke into original prayer 
to the image, concluding, “we shall 
always be praising thee.” The ex- 
pression “thanks to God” was very 
common, no one seeming to think it 
incongruous to thank God for re- 
storing the idol to them! 

Costa Rica has some reputation 
for being the most enlightened of 
the Central American republics, but 
one who sees this black paganism in 
her heart doubts the enlightenment. 

The small group of earnest evan- 
gelicals have had new opportunities 
for testimony as recent events have 
called for separation. Some of our 
homes were searched, the chapel 
censorily glanced over. But the priest 
demanded that Protestants be not 
blamed for the “desecration,” for 
they “observe religion better than 
we do!” 


The forces of evil are mighty, but our God is Almighty. 9 











The Cult of Mary 


At the head of the saintly host the 
Virgin Mother of the Lord took her 
place according to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, as one to whom, according 
to the theological definition of her 
popular worship, there is due an ex- 
ceeding veneration, hyperdoulia. Her 
virginal conception of the Divine Son 
was set forth in the first chapters of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. Inasmuch 
as He, the second Adam, the Father 
of the redeemed human race, was con- 
trasted with the first Adam, it was an 
obvious thing to place Eve and Mary 
over against one another. St. Irenaeus 
had said: “The human race became 
subject to death by means of a young 
woman; by means of a young woman 
it is delivered.” As it became the 
fashion to consider Mary as the ideal 
of the female sex, accordingly in an 
age and Church where virginity was 
held in the highest estimation as a 
bodily virtue, it was necessarily main- 
tained in an unqualified manner with 
regard to her, contrary to every law 
of nature. Thus the belief that even 
through the Divine Birth any change 
in her condition took place, or that 
our Lord afterwards had brothers and 
sisters, was impugned as foolish and 
heretical as early as the fourth century. 
That happened which must happen 
where undue weight is laid upon any 
matter connected with our nature. 
Thoughts intended to do honor to their 
object, yet indecorous in their charac- 
ter, dealt with and disclosed matters 
which otherwise nature and custom 
veil in silence. 

When in the fierce conflicts of the 
fourth century the Church came to be 
conscious of what it meant by recogniz- 
ing a perfect divine nature alongside 
the human one in the Saviour, it be- 
came customary without much consid- 





Karl von Hase was Professor of Theology 
in the University of Jena for fifty-three years, 
1830-1883. This article is a reprint of the 
third chapter of the second volume of his 
Handbook to the Controversy with Rome 
an evaluation of which will be found on page 
29 of this issue. Von Hase wrote this chap- 
ter on the cult of Mary when the dogma of 
her Immaculate Conception had recently been 
proclaimed by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The latter part of the article is largely con- 
cerned with this dogma and the history of its 
promulgation. 
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By KARL VON HASE 


The history of the growth of the worship 
of Mary by the Roman Catholic Church 


eration, and in language which carried 
with it the yet fresh recollection of the 
Mother of the Gods (Cybele or Rhea, 
in Greek Mythology the wife of Cronos 
[Saturnus]) to term Mary “her who 
bare God.” Nestorius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, set himself against this. 
“Has God,” said he, “a mother? Then 
is paganism to be pardoned for intro- 
ducing a mother of the gods, and St. 
Paul is a liar, who said in speaking 
of Christ’s Godhead that it was without 
father or mother or descent (Heb. 7: 
3). Let us cease to call Mary her who 
bare God, that we be not tempted to 
make her a goddess, and so become 
pagans.” At this point the sermon was 
interrupted by the shout, “That is athe- 
ism!” 

Since that time the just conception 
of the relation of the two natures of 
Christ appeared to be affected by the 
glorification of Mary. Hitherto He was 
represented as the good Shepherd, who 
is carrying home the lost lamb, as the 
Teacher of the world in the midst of 
the apostles, or as the Redeemer of 
the world upon the cross; now it be- 
came customary to represent Him as 
the Divine Child in the bosom of the 
Virgin Mother. Poetry and bad taste 
vied with one another in her glorifica- 
tion. In Constantinople Proclus the 
presbyter preached to this effect against 
his Patriarch: “The Holy Mother of 
God and Virgin had summoned us to- 
gether here; she, the unsullied robe of 
virginity, the spiritual Paradise of the 
second Adam, the workshop for the 
fitting together of the two Natures, the 
bridal chamber where the Logos aff- 
anced himself to the flesh, the living 
bush (reminding us of the literal one 
of old Exod. 3:2) unconsumed by 
the burning pangs of the divine birth, 
the light cloud bearing Him who is 
above the Cherubim, Maiden and 
Mother, Virgin and yet Heaven itself, 
the sole bridge connecting God with 
men, the awesome loom which yielded 


Faith is believing what we do not see. 


the incarnation, upon which the robe 
of the union of Natures was woven in 
unspeakable fashion, where the Holy 
Spirit was the Weaver, the power over- 
shadowing from above the spinner, 
Adam’s original substance the wool, 
the flesh of the unsullied Virgin the 
woof, the immeasurable grace of the 
body that bare the burden the weaving 
frame, and the saying which found a 
passage through the ear the artificer. 
Who has seen or heard a thing such as 
this, that God, though infinite, dwelt in 
a human mother; that the body of a 
virgin was not too narrow for Him 
whom the Heaven cannot contain (Acta 
Concilii Ephes. Part I, ch. 1. H. ) ?” 

A fancy which half-unconsciously 
pictured to itself the God-Man merely 
as the masculine element in the God- 
head, brought about the exaltation of 
the Mother of God as the female ele- 
ment in the conception. Hence came 
the desire (which soon developed into 
an assertion) that the miraculous cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the birth of 
her Divine Son should have their com- 
plete counterpart in herself, so far as 
the necessary differences of human ori- 
gin and sex permitted this. In the 
apocryphal Gospel of the Childhood 
her birth also is announced by an 
angel to her aged mother Anna, and 
all the miraculous surroundings hold 
good from the first for the future 
mother. Among anonymous writings 
towards the end of the fourth century, 
and in one ascribed to St. John, her 
assumption is related. Another tradi- 
tion, however, told of her death (dor- 
mitio) in the midst of the Apostles. A 
reconciliation between the accounts was 
effected by saying that when she died 
the Apostles placed her in a tomb cov- 
ered with flowers, and that, while they 
gazed, she was lifted out of the se- 
pulcher by a host of angels, and borne 
up to Heaven—at once a resurrection 
and an assumption. 
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But not till the Middle Ages did she 
become, owing to the old German 
chivalrous feeling of veneration for 
women, completely the Queen of Heav- 
en and of men’s hearts, the spotless 
lily, the rose without thorns. Men at- 
tached themselves more readily to her 
womanly gentleness, at times, too, to 
her feminine weaknesses, than to the 
stern Divine Father whose justice, even 
where He desired to pardon, has de- 
manded the blood of His only Son to 
atone for the guilt of mankind; more 
readily also than to the gravity of God 
the Son, who offered the enormous 
sacrifice that consisted in a dying God, 
who demands that .we should take His 
cross upon ourselves, and who one day 
as Judge of the world will condemn a 
part of mankind to endless torments. 


The traditional mechanical form of 
cut-and-dried repetition of the same 
prayer obtained in the case of the Vir- 
gin the agreeable appellation of rose- 
garland (rosarium sanctae Mariae), in 
which the English salutation, “Ave 
Maria, thou that art highly favored, the 
Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
among women,” is interwoven only 
with an occasional Paternoster. To 
every setting sun there was given at the 
same time out of all faithful hearts the 
parting salutation, “Ave Maria!” The 
religion of the Middle Ages, especially 
of the men, was to a large extent the 
cult of Mary. She is for all her adorers 
the Madonna, Notre Dame, Our dear 
Lady; the goddess at once of renuncia- 
tion and of love. 


It is a familiar observation that the 
more absolutely a religion rejects 
everything sensual, the more sensual as 
a rule is the form taken by its Deity 
and its conception of the future ex- 
istence. Simply because it lays this 
great stress upon the sacrifice of every- 
thing sensual, it for that reason seeks 
and promises compensation in the next 
life. Thus the Virgin demands the sacri- 
fice of the flesh, the surrender of earth- 
ly love, and therefore herself becomes 
the object of that love. Stern monks 
laud the happiness of lying upon her 
virgin breast. What is the difference 
between earthly and heavenly breasts, 
except that the latter exist only in the 
imagination and are so much the more 
entrancing? The severe Cardinal Da- 
miani, who looked upon no earthly 
woman, assures us that God the Father 
by reason of the beauty of the Virgin 
burns with love towards her, that in 
her honor He sings the whole of the 
Canticles (The “Song of Solomon” in 
the Old Testament Canon), and an- 
nounces to the astonished angels that 
He desires to renew the world by her 
means. Her beauty disarms the wrath 
of the Divine Father at the sins of man- 
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kind, while Mary, with all sors of 
terms of endearment in conflict more- 
over with one another, gives ear to the 
Deity, and the saying of the poet 
proves itself true, “Long since, it is 
true, the Apostle expelled the worship 
of Nature as divine, yet the people in 
their faith venerate her as the Mother 
of God.” 

While the Lady Venus in the view of 
the Middle Ages passes for a beautiful 
devil, Mary unconsciously steps into 
her place, although as Venus Urania. 
The fact has left its trace in the lan- 
guage. A little plant, used from ancient 
times as a love potion, has borne in 
succession the names capillus V eneris, 
Freya’s (in old Norse mythology the 
goddess of faithfulness and love) 
herb, Maria-grass. Our Liebfrauen- 
milch from Worms is not exactly the 
same mild and generous beverage as 
that which the ancients called Aphro- 
dite’s milk, but the same thought is 
clear which has, we might say, bap- 
tized both wines, if that expression had 
not in the case of wine a suggestion of 
irreverence. Moreover, the veneration 
of Mary as a rain-providing goddess, 
and as of the snow and of the sea, may 
well be explained by the fact that in 
the popular faith she took the place- of 
the old German nature goddesses, 
Freya and Frau Holla. Freya was god- 
dess of fruitfulness; Frau Holla, a 


‘personification of Hades, “Hell,” ac- 


cording to the Norse conception of it 
as a place of mists and gloom. 


Mary is full of gentleness and in- 
dulgence. She is represented as Mother 
of mercy, while with her cloak she cov- 
ers over repentant sinners and also the 
whole Order of the Jesuits, who are so 
devoted to her, from the wrath of God. 
Folklore is rich in little histories of her 
goodness and more than~goodness. A 
Spanish nobleman in the pressure of 
distress promised his wife, whom he 
held dear, to the Devil at the end of 
seven years, if he would make him rich 
for this period. The time elapsed. He 
brought her sorrowfully to the ap- 
pointed place. When they had arrived 
at a chapel dedicated to Mary, the poor 
wife begs him to let her first pray once 
more there. She comes out again. The 
nobleman hands her over to the Devil, 
but the latter recognizes her. It is the 
Madonna herself. She has taken the 
shape of her who had been pledged, 
and who still prays at the altar. The 
Devil cannot hold possession of the 
Queen of Heaven. When the gate- 
keeper of a nunnery passes out of the 
convent with her lover, Mary taking 
her shape serves as her representative, 
until the former returns weary of the 
world, steeped as it is in sin, and re- 
pentant. Even creatures without rea- 


son do not cry to her in vain. A star- 
ling in the claws of a sparrow-hawk 
calls out, “Ava Maria,” and is rescued, 
“as the sinful soul is thereby rescued 
from the clutch of Satan.” The Ger-, 
man poet, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
who was so outspoken in denouncing 
the faults of the Church, nevertheless 
urges that “we sing at all times the 
praises of this sweet. maiden, who can 
refuse her Son nothing, for in Heaven 
everything is done in accordance with 
her desire. The world is not only re- 
deemed by the blood of Jesus, but also 
purified by the milk of Mary, this earli- 
est nutriment of the divine child upon 
earth, which recalled to Him Heaven.” 

This power in Heaven and on earth 
remained, however, not inconsistent 
with monotheism, for it was regarded 
in genuinely feminine aspect as a pow- 
er in the way of intercession. But the 
Middle Ages held it to be reasonable 
that the Divine Father should accord 
to the prayers of the Virgin Mother all 
the consideration which a noble knight 
owes to the wishes of his lady, and if 
her interposition on behalf of all her 
adorers is thought by the Son of God 
to go to too great lengths, His Mother 
refers Him to the fifth Commandment. 

Even in the heart of Catholic piety 
there is from time to time aroused an 
involuntary Christian protest against 
the cult of Mary. When Thomas a 
Kempis (the German devotional writ- 





One hundred-foot high fireworks at the 
Marian Congress in Ottawa in June 1947 de- 
pict the Virgin, wearing a crown of stars and 
standing in a new moon, under which is the 
caption "To Jesus through Mary.” 


The man who fears God fears none other. — 1k 
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In the July issue we described the two pictures we are printing here, but we believe that 
the attitude on the part of the Roman church which they reveal is of such importance that 
we are giving our readers an opportunity to see them. 


We get a much better idea of what the Roman Catholic Ghurch really thinks about us 
from publications issued in Italy for home consumption than from the official utterances of 
the church. For instance, in his last Christmas message the pope called the Protestants 
“the separated brothers," but the Catholic leaders in Italy call them “wolves and serpents." 


In this revealing picture, the inscription on the topmost portion of the rock on 
which stands St. Peter's Church in Rome reads, “They shall not prevail." It is a distortion 
of the Biblical phrase, “And the gatés of Hell shall not prevail against it." The word 
“they,"’ as the rest of the picture shows, means "the Protestants.’ The sheep on the step 
below that inscription represent the true flock, the followers of Rome.. The inscription on 
the face of the cliff means, “One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman," the words which 
begin one of the most famous papal bulls in history—the bull Unam sanctam, which was an 
official utterance of the pope ordering the physical destruction of all Protestants. The 
wolves below, attempting to climb up to reach the sheep, bear Italian names the English 
equivalents of which are easily recognized even by those who do not read Italian. There 
are only two names which may puzzle some. Esercito Salvezza is the Salvation Army, and 
Giovento per Cristo is Youth for Christ. 

Catholics are forbidden by Canon Law 1325 to hold disputations or conferences with 
Protestants and others on matters of faith without special permission from Rome. This pro- 
hibition was reiterated in 1948 in connection with the invitation to Rome to participate in 
the Amsterdam conference at which the World Council of Churches was formed. 

More recently the Vatican authorized Roman Catholic bishops to organize local con- 
ferences with Protestants to further the union of all Christians in connection with the pope's 
Christmas “invitation to unity." This authorization was hedged about with limitations. The 
object of such conferences is not to form any kind of federal union of Protestant and 
Catholic Churches, but only to induce Protestants and other “dissidents to return to the 
Roman Catholic Church. “Catholics,” says the document authorizing the conferences, “can- 
not conceive of union except as a return to the one true faith.’ Any yielding or com- 
promise must come from the Protestant side. 


12 The life of a Christian is a magnet to draw others to Christ. 





er, reputed author ot the De Imitatione 
Christi, d. 1471.) desired to persuade 
the young Wessel (a Dutch reformer 
called “Lux Mundi,” d. 1489.) in this 
direction, the latter said: “My father, 
why do you not lead me in preference 
direct to Christ, who so graciously calls 
to Him all the weary and heavy laden? 
(Mt. 11:28).” There could not but 
enter the mind doubts touching all the 
strange demands which were made 
upon the Queen of Heaven. Erasmus 
(Peregrinatio religionis ergo.), while 
at the same time opposed to the work- 
ing of the Reformation, expressed an 
identical sentiment in the shape of an 
amusing satire containing serious 
thoughts, and purporting to be an auto- 
graph letter of the Virgin, which runs 
thus, though with less brilliance, of 
course, than in his good Latin: “Mary, 
Mother of Jesus, greets Glaucoplutus. 
For your zealous announcement, fol- 
lowing Luther, that it is superfluous to 
invoke the saints, I, for my part, am 
very grateful to you. For in former 
time the impious requirements of mor- 
tals almost cost me my life. It is from 
me alone that they demand everything, 
as though my Son were always a child, 
inasmuch as my maternal relations to- 
wards them are such that He does not 
venture to refuse anything to my de- 
sire, fearing that I will in return re- 
fuse Him my breast in His thirst. 
Sometimes they ask of the Virgin what 
a respectable young man would scarce- 
ly bring himself to ask of a procuress, 
and what I am ashamed to put into 
writing. The merchant who sails away 
to Spain for profit confides to me the 
chastity of his concubine. The maiden 
dedicated to God, who throws away 
the veil and makes ready for flight, 
entrusts to me her character for inno- 
cence, which she thereby desires to sur- 
render. The gamester cries: ‘If thou 
wilt be favorable to me, heavenly one, 
a portion of my gains shall be assigned 
to thee.’ And if the dice do not fall 
propitiously, they abuse me for not 
assisting in their wicked deeds. He 
who surrenders himself to disgraceful 
gains appeals to me: ‘Give me a rich 
catch!’ If I refuse anything, they call 
out to me, ‘Art thou then the Mother of 
Compassion?’ The wishes of others are 
not so much godless as senseless. The 
unmarried cries: ‘Mary, give a well- 
fashioned and rich bridegroom!’ the 
married : ‘Give me beautiful children!’ 
the woman with child: ‘Give me an 
easy delivery!’ the old woman: ‘Grant 
me a long life without cough and 
fever!’ the greybeard, in his second 
childhood, cries: ‘Grant me to become 
young again!’ the philosopher: ‘Grant 
me the power to tie knots that cannot 
be undone!’ the priest: ‘Give me a fat 
prebend!’ the courtier: ‘Grant me, 
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keeping faithful to the truth, to make 
my confession at the hour of death!’ 
the peasant : ‘Give me seasonable rain!’ 
the peasant woman: ‘Preserve my 
sheep and oxen uninjured!’ If I decline 
anything, I am cruel. If I refer them 
to my Son, they say, ‘He desires what 
thou desirest.’ Thus I, in my single 
person, a wife and a virgin, have to 
watch the interests of those at sea, of 
traders, of gamesters, of those who are 
being married, of those bearing chil- 
dren, of courtiers, of peasants. And 
what I have said represents the least of 
the things which I undergo. Neverthe- 
less, I am now much less bothered by 
these occupations, for which I would 
give you heartfelt thanks, had not this 
advantage brought with it a greater 
disadvantage: the more leisure, the less 
honor and less revenues. In former 
time I was saluted as Queen of Heaven, 
Mistress of the Universe; nowadays I 
barely receive from somebody an Ave 
Maria. In former time I was arrayed 
in gold and jewelry, and had abundant 
material for changes of raiment. Gifts 
of gold and precious stones were of- 
fered me. Now I can scarcely cover 
myself with a cloak rent in two and 
gnawed by mice. My yearly income is 
hardly large enough for me to support 
a miserable sacristan, who burns in my 
honor a little lamp or tallow candle. 
And this might be borne, if it were not 
said that still worse is in preparation. 
For thou art striving, if report be true, 
to drive out of the Church all the saints 
in existence. Consider well what thou 
art undertaking. The various saints 
have no lack of power to avenge in- 
justice. Peter, if cast out of the Church, 
can in his turn close to thee the gate of 
the kingdom of Heaven. Paul has a 
sword (his emblem in art, as that of St. 
Peter is the keys). Bartholomew is 
provided with his knife. William (Ab- 
bot of Hirschau, 1069-81), under the 
cowl of the monk, is in full armor, and 
not without a weighty lance. Or 
wouldst thou care to commence with 
St. George, who is a knight formidable 
at once by reason of spear and of 
sword? Also St. Anthony is not with- 
out protection. He has the sacred fire. 
In the same way the remainder pos- 
sess either their arms or calamities, 
which they send upon whomsoever 
they desire. But as for me, although I 
am without defense, thou shalt not cast 
me out, unless at the same time thou 
castest out my Son with me, whom I 
hold in my arms. From Him I refuse 
to be separated. Thou must either 
drive Him out at the same time with 
me, or leave us both. Perhaps, then, 
thou wouldst prefer a Church without 
Christ. This is what I desired that 
thou shouldst know. Consider what 


answer is to be given me, for the mat- 


Erernity He whose Christianity has never offended anybody is not practising his Christianity. 





This and the picture on the opposite page are from the front and back covers of a book 
published in Italian by the Jesuit priest, Vittorio Genovasi, entitled "| Believe the Church; 
| do not Believe the Protestants." A careful examination of them will show what Rome 
really thinks about the Protestants. 


The second picture represents the Virgin Mary, enthroned in the clouds of Heaven, sur- 
rounded by seven famous Italians in attitudes of adoration. There we see St. Francis of 
Assisi; Manzoni, the 19th century political leader who worked for the Independence of 
Italy, but who certainly was not too ardent a Romanist; Volta, the physicist whose name 
has given us the word for electric power, "volts," Dante, who certainly described some of 


. the popes as being in Hades; Columbus, who was probably included because through him 


Rome can lay claim to the new world; St. Catherine; and, finally the other St.-Francis. At 
the bottom of the picture a pit of great snakes is being attacked by a mighty angel with 
great wings and a sharp, two-edged sword. The snakes bear the names of Protestant 
bodies. 

Here is Rome in its real beliefs and in its real attitudes. Anything else is for propaganda 
purposes and should never be trusted. The Protestant organization and denominations 
depicted here are regarded by Rome as her enemies and in countries where her power is 
almost unchallenged such enemies are given no quarter. Rome is in favor of tolerance only 
where it gives her freedom. When she is in command of the situation, there is no tolerance 
shown to others, as can be seen in the articlé on Spain in this issue, page 9. 

In America Roman officials are very careful in introducing some aspects of their propa- 
ganda. But after centuries of domination by Romanism in Europe and Latin-American 
countries, the pope and priests are able to impose their authority in the minds of the people 
to the extent that it seems extremely presumptuous to them for anyone to question Roman 
Catholic dogmas. It is when that state is reached that the mask is dropped and propaganda 
such as we see here is openly used. 
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ter really lies at my heart. Written 
from our house of stone, on August 1, 
in the year of my Son, 1524. I, the 
Virgin of stone, have subscribed it 
with my own hand.” 

The Reformation, in its documen- 
tary Confessions, took up a position of 
respect and reverence before the 
Mother of the Saviour. When occasion 
presents itself in the Lutheran teaching 
concerning the Person of Christ, she is 
expressly recognized as one who bare 
God, and as a pure virgin, even after 
the birth (See Form. Conc. p. 766). In 
a sermon at the Feast of the Visitation 
of our Lady, Luther made tender men- 
tion of her as the youthful Maiden 
whom we hold dear, adorned with the 
wreath of three fair roses, viz., faith, 
humility, and chastity. Her festivals, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the As- 
sumption, were kept in the Lutheran 
Church. They did not evoke enthu- 
siasm, but were readily celebrated as 
weekday festivals, until, owing to a 
combination of secular parsimony and 
a sense of ecclesiastical propriety, they 
were relegated to the Sundays and fell 
into neglect. The objection to al] ven- 
eration of the saints, which lay at the 
root of the Reformation, on the ground 
of interference with the sole mediation 
of Christ, had nevertheless undermined 
the main motive for the cult of Mary. 

The Council of Trent, however, 
agreed in observing this silence, inas- 
much as it interposed merely in order 
to deal with a matter of dispute within 
the Church (Sessio XXV, De Invoc. 
etc.). The Roman Catechism was the 
first document to direct again, though 
with pious prudence of expression, that 
prayers should be offered to the most 
Holy Virgin that she may reconcile us 
sinners with God, and by virtue of her 
conspicuous merits obtain from God 
the good things which are needed for 
this as well as for the future life. 

The more unfettered spirit of the 
Gallican Church issued at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century 
and onwards many exhortations di- 
rected against those who were exces- 
sive in their veneration of the Virgin, 
who love and worship a creature more 
than the Creator, or in their devotion 
to the Mother forget the Son of God. 
She herself is made to protest against 
the hypocrites who invoke her as In- 
tercessor and Mediator. But in the glow 
of the after-summer, produced by 
Jesuit Catholicism, the cult of Mary 
also came again into prominence. In 
particular, pious emotions in that di- 
rection are kindled where perhaps a 
shepherd lad or an old grandam 
persuaded themselves that they had ac- 
tually seen an apparition of the Mother 
of God, precisely as she was represent- 


ed in the local Chureh or on the 


14 Are you quiet enough to hear God speak? 


twenty-kreutzer picves (about 4d.) and 
Kremnitz ducats in the Habsburg do- 
minions. Ratisbonne, a rich Jew, was 
contemplating a likeness of Mary in the 
little church of St. Andrea delle Fratte, 
near the Piazza di Spagna in the north- 
ern quarter of Rome. Thereupon the 
Holy Virgin stepped forth alive from 
the picture. Ratisbonne fell at her feet 
a Jew, but he rose up a Christian; so it 
is stated in the inscription placed on 
the votive figure erected by him on 
the same spot. His brother was already 
a priest in Rome. 

After 1870, on the French border 
and in Alsace, Madonnas, sitting as a 
rule upon trees, have been seen by chil- 
dren. With their well-known special 
affection for France, they were point- 
ing eastwards (toward the victorious 
German enemy) in a threatening atti- 
tude. This, however, went no further 
than passing reports. It was only in 
two much-talked-of places that the be- 
lief took hold before the war. After 
the appearance at La Salette in the old 
province of Dauphiné (The first al- 
leged appearance was in 1846; but the 
story was for a while discredited by 
the ecclesiastical authorities.) had 
been celebrated, and also become sus- 
picious, Lourdes, a small place at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, attained fame 
and prosperity by means of a belief in 
the appearance of the Madonna (first 
1858). And, that Germany might not 
be behindhand, among many rival 
claimants, at length Marpingen, too, 
in the neighborhood of Trier (other- 
wise called Tréves, on the Moselle), 
was held worthy of the gracious ap- 
pearance. In both the last-named places 
it was schoolgirls, by a most happy 
coincidence, who saw the light figure 
in white raiment, the eldest first, and 
at her instance her two companions as 
well, and the sight was repeated for a 
series of days. By way of significant 
utterance on the part of the apparitiop, 
the children had to report.a German 
version of the generally accepted dia- 
logue at Lourdes, viz., “Good mother, 
who are you?” “I am the Immaculate 
Conception.” The hierarchy, after ap- 
plying a decorous amount of testing, 
certified the truth of all. Pius IX ac- 
tually had a model of the grotto at 
Lourdes erected in his garden. His 
nuncio, Meglia, solemnly crowned the 
statue of Mary in the grotto of Lourdes 
at a great Church festival in 1876. To 
Marpingen the chaplain, Prince Radzi- 
will, a future bishop, brought the 
Pope’s blessing. In the Vatican, how- 
ever, there is no lack of acquaintance 
with the way in which the belief in 
such manifestations arises, even apart 
from direct deception. 

The Maid of Orleans (Jeanne d’Arc, 


the French national heroine) considered 





herself to be counseled by two saints, 
who appeared to her almost daily. Fol- 
lowing their advice, she accomplished 
great deeds, and with this faith of hers 
mounted the scaffold. A sign of the able 
way in which the Jesuits have worked 
up the country is afforded by the fact of 
the people’s hastening to unite in pay- 
ing their devotions at the places where 
the Madonna had shown herself to the 
children, as if the spot itself had be- 
come in a special fashion sacred. No 
one seemed to think of the omnipres- 
ence of God in all countries, or, if 
something perceptible to sense is want- 
ed, of the God-Man who every morn- 
ing is present in the nearest village 
Church for the benefit of the faithful. 
People flocked together in the expecta- 
tion of experiencing miracles; and as 
thousands came with their infirmities 
in the belief that here they would find 
a miraculous cure, some naturally went 
away actually cured without any de- 
ception; of others it was declared that 
they had found here peace of soul, of 
more value than bodily health. For the 
benefit of these, however, by providen- 
tial arrangement at the three places of 
the manifestation, a spring was found 
close by, the curative water of which, 
taken at the time, and soon exported 
like seltzer-water, formed a valuable 
article of trade. In the years imme- 
diately after the war (of 1870) half 
France appeared to set out for Lourdes. 
These pilgrimages were not without a 
combined flavor of papal and legitimist 
authorization. They were, however, 
spoken of as an indubitable symptom 
of the hold which Catholicism had 
upon the heart of France. Police regu- 
lations with a view to the crowds of 
people appeared only reasonable, in 
order that the owners of the soil might 
not have everything trampled down 
and broken away. So also provision 
was made with regard to open decep- 
tion. Bismarck on one occasion, in 
the presence of Suabian ecclesiastics, 
expressed himself thus: “Ay, you see, 
we with our weapons are incapable of 
dealing with such things as are said to 
take place at Marpingen and Lourdes. 
Police have already proved themselves 
of no avail. A cure can only be effected 
by the agency of the school.” True; 
although among those who flocked 
there the educated element has not 
been wanting, especially among the 
aristocracy, who, we suppose, are not 
without school learning. Yet the faith- 
ful permitted themselves to wonder 
that if the Mother of God does for once 
have the good will and the opportu- 
nity to allow herself to be seen upon 
our poor earth, she does not straight- 
way appear to many Jews, Protestants, 
and moreover to some learned men. 
This would bring about a great con- 
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version to the Catholic Church. 
Alphonso Maria de’ Liguori, ‘an 
Ttalian theologian, founder of the Or- 
der of the Redemptionists in 1732 af- 
firms that God hearkens to Mary’s 
prayers as though they were com- 
mands, that she has even the power to 
rescue souls from Hell. He relates with 
conviction that a companion of St. 
Francis saw in a vision two ladders. 
At the top of the red one Christ 
stood, on the white one Mary. Those 
who had attempted to climb up the 
first always fell back again, until 
a voice warned them to mount the sec- 
ond. This was successful, for Mary 
held out her hand to them, and they 
entered Paradise. The moral was that 
it is difficult to be saved through 
Christ, and easy through Mary. Greg- 
ory XVI canonized Liguori. Pius IX 
associated him with the great Church 
teachers, and repeated on his authority 
the gallant expression as to 
prayers being commands. 
When Gregory put forth the 
well-known Pastoral against 
all the freethinking tenden- 
cies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by which the Roman 
Church perceived itself to be 
threatened, his reliance for 
the steering of St. Peter’s 
boat successfully through the 
storms was placed on the 
Virgin supreme in holiness, 
who has brought to nought 
all heresies, “who is our 
hope, yea, the sole stay of 
our confidence.” Pius, in his 
circular letter of February 
2nd, 1849, declares: “She is 
exalted by reason of the 
greatness of her merits above 
all choirs of angels to the 
throne of God, and has trod- 
den the head of the old Ser- 
pent under the feet of her 
virtues. Our salvation is 
founded upon the holy Vir- 
gin, inasmuch as the Lord 
God has placed in her the 
full measure of everything 
that is good. If there is a 
hope and spiritual healing 
for us, it is from her solely 
and alone that we receive it.” 
In Ferrara (capital of the 
province of the same name 
in North Italy) we read 
some years since a Lenten 
address of the bishop of that 
time: “When they had both 
died, it might be doubted 
whether the God-Man re- 
deemed the world more by 


added the flesh of a woman to the Holy 
Communion itself, affirming that “she 
has the same part in the Redemption 
as in the Incarnation.” 

In the spring of 1861 the Jesuit 
Pottgiesser discoursed of her inexhaus- 
tible goodness in preaching at a mis- 
sion in Osnabruck, and it’ was doubt- 
less- a frequent thing with him. 
“Mary,” he said, “has received into 
the condition of children us, the mur- 
derers of her Son, as a consequence of 
the words from the cross, ‘Woman, be- 
hold thy son!’ (John 19:26.) for He 
could not surely have meant John, 
whose mother according to the flesh 
was still alive; but St. John is here the 
representative of the whole of Christen- 
dom. Therefore, too, He addresses 
Mary not as mother but as ‘woman,’ 
in order by this general expression to 
indicate that she is the mother of us 
all. Yea, that is she, our true, holy, 
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A Madonna and child which is part of the Chinese exhibit at the 
Holy Year of 1950 Missionary and Sacred Art Exhibit in Rome. through whose heart the 
Pictures and sculptures are on display from twenty-five nations. 

Here is an example of the <r of the — fo i its 2:35), could not but fit in 
root meaning of “universality or non-exclusion" and of its adaptability. * . 

In its art = find Italian Virgins in Italy, Dutch Virgins in Holland, well with the poetry which 
black Virgins in Africa, and here a Chinese Virgin. There is no thought 


mother. And such is the daily petition 
and sigh from one century to another 
from a thousand and yet another thou- 
sand voices: ‘Holy Mary, have com- 
passion for us!’” The Roman Church 
is not responsible for all the extrava- 
gances of the cult of Mary, which de- 
pend upon the moods of individuals, . 
of nations, and of various ages, yet she 
has almost always favored them, as in- 
volved in her dogmatic teaching and 
confirming it. Therefore this Catholi- 
cism might perhaps be fitly termed 
Mary-Christianity. A missionary from 
Ethiopia relates with satisfaction , 
they were beginning there to call hi 
Church Mary’s house. In contrast to 
this, Protestantism sets forth a direct 
relation to Christ. 

Nevertheless we should be forming 
a narrow judgment if we desired to 
take too light a view of the significance 
of that devotion to women which in an 
age of lawless deeds poured 
out its gentle beams over the 
whole sex, holding before 
each individual a high and 
lovely ideal, and reminding 
every one in each maiden 
and each mother to honor, 
or at any rate gently to bear 
with, a copy, however sadly 
defaced, of Mary. Belief in 
her was the deification, or, 
to-use an expression devoid 
of bias, the idealization of 
the female sex. Therefore 
the two most exalted posi- 
tions of woman, the maid 
and the mother, were consid- 
ered’ as combined in her. 
The two conditions which 
nature has forever sepa- 
rated, but which neverthe- 
less are one in the idea of 
this sex, here blend with an 
aspect -of charm, in the 
mother with her first-born 
on her breast, and yet with 
the innocent face of a 
maiden. It is this which dif- 
fuses a peculiar grace, it is 
this which faith venerates in 
the Virgin Mother, of whom 
Christendom sings: 
He whom the universe could not 

contain 

Rests in the bosom of a Virgin, 
Clad in our flesh and blood. 
She who adores the helpless 
child in the manger as her 
Creator and Redeemer, she 


sword did indeed pierce (Lk. 


celebrated in her the highest 


His blood, or Mary by her _ in this of the fact that though Jesus came to the world, He came maternal happiness and the 


tears.” Accordingly we must 
layman (Augustus Nicolas) 
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through the Jews. "He came unto His own (the Jews), and His own deepest maternal sorrow. 
“ 3 received Him not. But as many as received Him (the Jewish Mes- 
not be surprised if a French siah), to them gave He power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on His Name" (John 1:11, 12). 


Yet it is true, if we ques- 
tion history, in the sole his- 


If He is not Lord of ALL, He is not Lord at all. 15 











torical record, Holy Scripture, con- 
cerning her mundane and supra- 
mundane existence, facts are scanty 
and sternly opposed to all this ideal- 
ization. It is only in St. Luke’s 
history of the childhood that Mary ap- 
pears tender and thoughtful as the re- 
signed handmaid of the Lord, stirred 
by the highest hopes cherished by her 
people, and at home in the poetry of 
their past days, inasmuch as the ex- 
ultant gratitude inspired by her ma- 
ternal hopes is certainly a‘. *cho of the 
exultant prayer of Samue.’s mother 
(Sam. 2:1 ff.; Lk. 1:46 ff.), with its 
somewhat revolutionary anticipations : 
“He hath put down princes and hath 
exalted them of low degree: The hun- 
gry He hath filled with good things; 
and the rich He hath sent empty away.” 
According to St. Joann our Eord dis- 
claimed with stern language the inter- 
ference of His Mother with His actions, 
as His hour was not yet come (John 
2:3 ff.). He Himself called those 
blessed who hea: the word of God and 
keep it (Lk. 11:27 ff.). According to 
St. Mark’s account, on one occasion the 
Mother with her other kinsfolk were 
puzzled what to make of her exalted 
Son. On that occasion He said: “Who 
is My mother and My brethren?” and 
desired to recognize brother and sister 
and mother only in those who do the 
will of His Heavenly Father (Mk. 3: 
31 ff.). Yet, on the other hand, ac- 
cording to St. John, she stood beside 
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Statue of “Pilgrim Virgin" is carried through close-packed throng 
outside Assumption Grotto Church in Detroit. About 40,000 persons 
filed through the church in one day to venerate the famed image of 


Our Lady of Fatima. 


Our God said: "Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness of anything that is in Heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. Thou shalt not 
bow down thyself to them, nor serve them: for | the Lord thy God am 
a jealous God. . ." (Ex. 20:4, 5). But “because that, when they knew 


Him in His most trying hour, and His 
latest wish gave her another son (John 
19:25 ff.). Once again we find the 
Mother mentioned quite colorlessly to- 
gether with His brothers in the circle 
of the Apostles (Acts 1:14), and there- 
upon she disappears from history. 

Where the richest harmonies of 
apostolic piety ring in our ears, in all 
the letters of St. Paul, there reigns a 
profound silence with regard to this 
highly-favored Mother, with the excep- 
tion of the one reference to Christ as 
born of a woman, without mention of 
the name (Gal. 4:4). The Apocalypse 
of St. John, which proclaims the supra- 
mundane and mundane future of Chris- 
tianity, shows us the Lamb, “as though 
it had been slain,” ruling the world 
upon His throne, girt by the tens of 
thousands of the faithful who sing His 
praises, and shows the names of the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb graven 
upon the twelve foundation stones of 
the new heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. 5:6; 
21:14). Of Mary there is not a word. 
Let people carefully reflect what a po- 
sition she must have assumed accord- 
ing to the Catholic representation in 
this exalted apostolic picture. In this, 
according to the Catholic belief, Jesus 
appears to have shown but little of the 
conduct of a good son, in that He 
caused no notice to be taken of her 
world-wide glory, and left it to be de- 
vised at future time by the imagination 
of men who were somewhat untrust- 
worthy in histori- 
cal matters. 

The brethren of 
Jesus, mentioned 
several times in the 
Gospels, might no 
doubt be a sister’s 
children or sons of 
Joseph by an ear- 
lier marriage; but 
as they are usually 
mentioned along 
with His Mother 
(Mt. 12:46; Mk. 
3:31; Lk. 8:19; 
John 2:12), as St. 
John adduces it as 
something strange 
that His brethren 
did not believe on 
Him (John 7:5), 
while, on the other 
hand, we find cous- 
ins of our Lord 
among the Apos- 
tles (“James the 
son of Alphaeus” 
Mt. 10:3 has been 
identified by many 


God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful; but be- with “James the 


came vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corrup- 


tible man. . ." (Rom. 1:21-23). 


Lord’s brother” in 
the sense of cous- 
in, Gal. 1:19); 





and as the comment of the neighbors 
at Nazareth runs: “Is not this the car- 
penter’s son? is not his mother called 
Mary? and his brethren, James, and 
Joseph, and Simon, and Judas? And 
his sisters, are they not all with us?” 
(Mt. 13:55 f.) it looks as though they 
were actual children of the same par- 
ents. St. Matthew sets forth with the 
utmost frankness that He might have 
had such (Mt. 1:25). Accordingly in 
Holy Scripture there is absolutely no 
trace of her appointment to be the Vir- 
gin Queen of Heaven. 

If the Catholic tradition has made 
her into a goddess, yet it may be 
pleaded by way of excuse that it is 
really only the Son who is honored in 
the Mother, that it is Christ to whom 
they give the name Mary, that it is love 
to Him which clothes itself in this 
poetry, that her cult is the religion of 
love and of suffering, as at Milan a 
church called by her name bears the 
inscription, “Dedicated to love and 
grief.” 

Nevertheless it is by no means an 
indifferent matter as regards the moral 
value of piety, under what name and 
conception the God who administers 
the universe is invoked and venerated. 
Those who call Him Jahve (the con- 
jecturally corrected pronunciation of 
that name of God which from motives 
of reverence fell out of use among the 
Jews, and appears in our Bible under 
the form Jehovah), or Allah, or 
Brahma, or Zeus, or Ormuzd, certainly 
all at bottom intend the same One God, 
whom no name describes, and no con- 
ception comprehends; nevertheless we 
distinguish religions in the main in ac- 
cordance with their conception of God, 
and who is there disposed to doubt 
whether the law of the Old Testament 
would have punished the cult of Mary 
as idolatry? Moreover it will not 
readily happen that any one has in a 
marked manner assumed “Our Lady” 
as his guardian goddess without laying 
claim for his own benefit to a certain 
partiality and some of the frailties of 
her sex, and especially without detract- 
ing somewhat from the true God and 
His exalted and only Son. 

In the instruction of the Jesuits for 
their novices it is said with reference 
to the Litany of the holy Virgin: 
“There is no prayer in which more 
motives are brought to bear upon 
God’s heart which must move His com- 
passion.” When a Catholic soldier in 
Silesia, who had hitherto zealously dis- 
charged all his religious duties, was 
discovered in possession of stolen 
church property, and maintained that 
the holy Virgin had presented it to 
him, it was of course only a piece of 
raillery on the part of Frederick the 
Great to inquire of a Catholic author- 


16 When you have talked with a sinner about Jesus, then talk with Jesus about the sinner. 
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ity whether that was really possible, 
and when the person questioned could 
not deny the possibility, the Virgin’s 
favorite was forbidden, on pain of 
making acquaintance with the switch, 
to accept presents from her in future. 
There is an Italian proverb which has 
to do with people who kindle one light 
for the Madonna and another for the 
Devil. An assassin, dispatched against 
William of Orange, bore upon his per- 
son the promise in writing to provide 
a new robe for our Lady of Guadalupe 
and a crown for our Lady of Mont- 
serrat, where the gate of Heaven is, if 
the attempt was successful. This of 
course does not belong to the cult of 
Mary, but it is consistent with it. 

The finery worn by the figures of the 
Madonna, not merely the silver and 
gold hearts which are offered, those 
harmless symbols which Joseph II 
caused to be removed, but idle femi- 
nine finery, necklaces of jewels and 
golden bracelets —in southern coun- 
tries even in the present day at times a 
valuable possession along with bro- 
caded garments, cause such a figure 
which represents the local Madonna 
readily to appear venal. Moreover, it 
shows an approximation to heathenism 
that wherever an ancient and sacred 
figure of Mary is owned, the Madonna 
or little Madonna venerated in this spot 
assumes in the popular fancy a special 
individuality, as the Mary of Loretto 
(a small town in the province of An- 
cona with a church containing what is 
reputed to be the actual house of the 
Virgin), of Einsiedeln (a town in the 
canton of Schwyz, Switzerland, a fa- 
mous pilgrim resort), of Guadalupe, of 
Seville, of La Salette, of Altotting (a 
small town in upper Bavaria with an 
image of the Virgin which, it is 
claimed, works miracles), and so on, 
for all those who have become local 
and individual Madonnas, of whom 
perhaps as many could be got together 
as Marcus Terentius Varro, famous 
Roman scholar and author counted of 
Jupiters, viz., three hundred; while, on 
the other hand, the non-bestowal of 
their expected help is accounted for by 
local distance and limitations caused 
thereby. In the civil war of Switzerland 
in 1847 the Jesuits promised to the can- 
tons of the “Sonderbund” (a league 
of most of the Roman Catholic cantons 
of Switzerland in favor of the Jesuits) , 
by way of ensuring their safety, be- 
sides the miraculous copper coins, cer- 
tain help from our Lady of Einsiedeln. 
When the Catholic forces were utterly 
routed at Gislicon, they pleaded as ex- 
cuse that precisely on that day the holy 
Virgin unfortunately had pressing 
business far away in Mexico. 


Chateaubriand related of his_pil- 
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grimage how, on an Austrian ship in 


the Adriatic sea on the occasion of a 


storm, a lamp was lighted before a fig- 
ure of the holy Virgin, and how this 
little lamp in front of the blessed figure 
exercised more power in calming peo- 
ple’s feelings than the whole of phi- 
losophy. One would not of course ex- 
pect philosophy to exert much influence 
over sailors, and the belief may be 
found an agreeable one that power has 
been given to a gentle lady over the 
stormy ocean; but a reasonable amount 
of reflection, at least upon terra firma, 
will concede that this control over the 
raging sea is an unsupported conceit, 
and that that harmless lamp would 
give just the same amount of help as 
the ringing of bells, practised in for- 
mer days even in Protestant countries, 
on the occasion of heavy thunder- 
storms. All the Catholic notions of ex- 
ternal aid by means of the mighty Lady 
who sits by the side of God on behalf 
of her favorites, with all the petty sto- 
ries, true or fictitious—how these go to 
pieces when misfortune of tragic sever- 
ity bursts in! It was at the great fes- 
tival in honor of Mary, which was 
celebrated in the cathedral of Santiago, 
1863, by the numerous congregation 
of the “daughters of Mary,” when all 
the tinsel glories of this festival ignited, 
and over two thousand, mostly women 
and children, were helplessly con- 
sumed. We are far from seeing in this 
anything else than the carrying out of 
the unfathomable counsels of God by 
means of the pitiless powers of nature. 
But the question is a pressing one for 
all Catholic people, “Why did so good 
a Mother not prevent such immense 
suffering? and that too on the occasion 
of the keeping of a great festival in 
honor of her new dignity!” The sub- 
terfuge of a Jesuit: “The Mother of 
God desires to take her devoted chil- 
dren to herself, and the city had reason 
to rejoice in this burnt-offering, for 
Chile was in much need of a large sup- 
ply of martyrs,” must have been a bit- 
ter mockery in the eyes of the weeping 


relatives, who found only charred 


bodies and heaps of ashes. 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Catholic pronouncements reached a 
climax in 1854 in the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary, i.e., 
that, as the condition of her complete 
freedom from sin, she was begotten 
without the taint of original guilt. 

Holy Scripture has naturally no oc- 
casion to speak of a sin on the part of 
the Mother of our Lord. As for what 
has been regarded as such by Prot- 
estant expounders of Scripture, that 
she neglected her most sacred duty to- 
wards God in the care of her Divine 
Son, when on the journey back from 


' Where God guides, God provides. 
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Our Lady as the Temple of the Holy Spirit. 

This statue has received ecclesiastical ap- 
probation and now stands on a side altar of 
the new Sanctuary of Adoration of the Bene- 
dictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration in Kan- 
sas City. 

But it is the glorious privilege of every 
believer to be indwelt by the Holy Spirit. It 
is written: “What? know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Spirit which 
is in you, which ye have of God?" (I Cor. 
6:19). 


Jerusalem she allowed Him out of her 
sight for a whole day: (Lk: 2:44.) 
such harmless motives may be thought 
of for this lack of anxiety that only a 
strong inclination in that direction 
could pronounce that there was any- 
thing wrong here. There is more force 
in the remark that the perplexity of 
the Mother with regard to her exalted 
Son in the midst of His work points, 
although not absolutely to sinfulness 
with reference to the Son of man, yet 
to an ill-humor hardly altogether de- 
void of guilt, which could give occa- 
sion for the mischievous suggestions 
which she made. For that the Mother 
had merely come with the others on 
account of the evil reports concerning 
Him in order, as Olshausen thought, to 
draw comfort for herself from His 
company, or, as Neander, to soften 
down what was an offense in the view 
of His relations, there is no hint in the 
context of that narrative, and _ rever- 
ence for the Divine Word does not 
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permit of our inventing anything even 
with good intentions. St. Paul, where 
he testifies that all men since Adam 
have sinned (Rom. 3:10; 5:12), and 
that God has included all under sin 
(Gal. 3:22), excepted only the One 
who brought redemption. Roman the- 
ology disposes very simply of this. The 
decision of Trent declined to allow that 
it has any force in relation to the Vir- 

in! The proof passage adduced by 

ome, however, is the Lord’s expres- 
sion used to the serpent: “I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed: it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel” (Gen. 3:15). The 
Romish Version, in opposition to the 
Hebrew text and the context of the pas- 
sage, reads “she” (the woman), and, 
the prophecy being thus made “express- 
ly to refer to Mary and only indirectly 
to Christ, there is constructed thus a 
proof of the Immaculate Conception, 
viz., the enmity set up by God between 
Mary and Satan must, it is plain, be 
unconditional and eternal; but this 
would not be the case, if the holy Vir- 
gin ever incurred original sin. 

That primeval utterance of God cer- 
tainly is not merely to be taken as a 
remark of trifling importance like the 
enmity between men and serpents, 
which, according to Perrone, is all that 
rationalism can see in it. It is, on the 
contrary, simply a type of the univer- 
sal conflict carried on between the hu- 
man spirit and the hostile powers of 
nature, and, further, of its moral eleva- 
tion above the temptations of evil 
spirits; and the prophecy accordingly 
finds its highest fulfillment in the Son 
of God through the victory accruing 
from His death. But even granting 
that it is Mary who is intended in the 
first instance as bruising the serpent’s 
head, according to representations of 
her in early and thoughtfully con- 
ceived likenesses, nevertheless the en- 
mity towards the latter would be none 
the less absolute and perpetual, if she 
had entered the sinful fellowship of 
humanity, whether from the moment 
of her conception or up to the time 
when the Crucified One redeemed her 
too. That inherent taint would all the 
the same be only the prick in the heel, 
in fulfillment of the Scripture passage. 
Further, two other Biblical preofs 
were found in the expressions of affec- 
tion in the Song of Solomon: “Thou 
art all fair, my love; there is no spot 
in thee .. . 
sister . . . a fountain sealed” (Song 4: 
7, 12). 

Earlier Church Fathers, on the basis 
of the Scripture passages we have con- 
sidered, spoke without hesitation of 
the shortcomings of Mary, of her ill- 
timed precipitancy at the marriage of 


18 Worship renews the spirit as sleep renews the body. 


a garden inclosed is my . 


Cana (Iren. III. 16.7; Tert. De carne 
Christi, c. 7) as well as of her tem- 
porary estrangement; while they never- 
theless were willing to regard some 
other human beings as sinless. But 
when St. Augustine, by means of his 
dogma as to original sin, attached 
overwhelming inherent guilt to every 
child of man, and thus first made this 
whole question possible, he with a 
modest reverence avoided the expres- 
sion of the consequences of his asser- 
tion in respect to the holy Virgin, 
whom, however, he by no means con- 
sidered to be free from original sin 
(De natura et gratia, c. 42). 

Thus her Immaculate Conception, 
for at least the space of eight hundred 
years, remained unrecognized by the 
Church. When at length it came to be 
talked of, and by the extension of an 
older festival of the Conception as the 
festival of the Immaculate Conception 
in the twelfth century made itself pop- 
ular through the instrumentality of a 
local festival in the south of France 
(There the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception was at that time established 
on December 8.), it was opposed by a 
saint of that day, “the last of the 
Church Fathers,” St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux (Epist. 174 ad can. Lugd.), as an 
innovation at variance with the custom 
of the Church, with reason, and tradi- 
tion. And the most distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the theology of the 
Middle Ages were in agreement with 
him, until Duns Scotus (A famous 
scholastic, founder of the system called 
Scotism, in opposition to Thomism 
(that of Aquinas). He taught at Ox- 
ford and afterwards at Paris, and re- 
ceived the title Doctor Subtilis, from 
the ingenuity of his disputation on the 
Immaculate Conception; d. circ. 1308) , 
his younger rival, who in other matters 
not infrequently approaches the preci- 
pice of heresy, came forward as cham- 
pion of the immaculate Virgin. The 
Order of the Dominicans, the stern 
guardians of orthodoxy so long as they 
had power, never ceased, in imitation 
of their saint Thomas, to oppose this 
Immaculate Conception, which per- 


-haps on that very account became the 


favorite dogma of the other great 
mendicant order, the Franciscans. In 
conjunction with them the University 
of Paris interposed the authority of 
their learning on the side of this mat- 
ter affecting the honor of the holy Vir- 
gin, inasmuch as they made every aca- 
demic dignity conditional upon the 
recognition of it by oath. German 
universities also introduced a similar 
oath, which, in the case of Austria was 
only abolished at the instance of Jo- 
seph II in 1782. In Spain that myste- 
rious birth became so popular that not 
infrequently girls receive the baptismal 





name of <Immaculata Conceptione, 
which it is devoutly to be hoped, if it 
were only for maidenly considerations, 
they bear in an abbreviated and unin- 
telligible form. Nevertheless, the con- 
sciousness that in this case it is not a 
tradition received from the early Fa- 
thers, but a new doctrine that is in 
question, was so powerful that the fa- 
mous chancellor of the University of 
Paris, Jean Charlier de Gerson, promi- 
nent at the Councils of Pisa and Con- 
stance, declared in 1401 in plain words 
that this truth has been of late for the 
first time revealed and established both 
by miracles and learned authorities. 

Toward the close of the Middle 
Ages almost the whole Church was at 
times split into the two hostile camps 
of the rival mendicant orders. The 
French section of the Papacy was for 
the Immaculate Conception, the Roman 
against it. Moreover, on both sides 
there was no lack of supernatural at- 
testation. The Swedish prophetess, St. 
Birgitta, maintained that the Mother of 
God herself appeared and revealed to 
her that “it is true that I was conceived 
without original sin.” On the other 
hand, the saint of the Dominicans, 
Catharine of Siena, was made to testi- 
fy that it was not till after the concep- 
tion by the Holy Spirit that the Virgin 
was purified from the stain of original 
sin. The different views approximated 
so nearly that the debate was as to the 
moment, so to speak, whether at or 
after the conception; and yet they car- 
ried on the conflict for centuries. The 
Council of Basel decided for the Fran- 
ciscans, but this was at the time (1439) 
of its quarrel with the Papacy. The 
disciples of St. Dominic thought fit to 
support their maintenance of the non- 
supernatural side of the question by 
supernatural means, inasmuch as they 
caused a figure of Mary to shed tears 
of blood, and saints to present them- 
selves with a letter from Heaven 
against the Immaculate Conception; 
nay, the holy Virgin herself was made 
to appear and brand upon a deluded 
person the stigmata of Christ as an evi- 
dence of her nonimmaculate Concep- 
tion! The deception was discovered, 
and four Dominicans were burnt on 
that account by sentence of the papal 
tribunal at Berne, on the eve of the 
Reformation. 

The Franciscans had already ob- 
tained a Pope out of their number, Six- 
tus IV (Francesco della Rovere, Pope, 
1471-84. He built the Sistine Chapel 
in the Vatican.), who bestowed his 
blessing upon the festival of the Im- 
maculate Conception and a lavish in- 
dulgence upon all those devoutly tak- 
ing part in this solemnity, and, further, 
laid under excommunication those 
preachers and writers who did not 
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cease to proclaim that it was a heresy 
and deadly sin to believe in the Im- 


-maculate Conception of the Mother of 


God. Nevertheless, owing to the neces- 
sities of his position as Pope, he 
threatened with similar punishment 
those who ventured to brand the op- 
posite belief (viz., that the honored 
Virgin was conceived with original 
guilt) as a heresy or mortal sin, inas- 
much as on this point nothing was as 
yet decided by the Roman Church. 
Moreover the majority at Trent, con- 
strained by the contending orders of 
monks, recognized the necessity of this 
neutral position, and their decree with 
regard to original sin, which set forth 
its transmission to the whole human 
race, had the addition made to it at its 
close, that it is not the intention of the 
Council to include in this decree the 
immaculate Virgin Mary, but that it 
desires in this respect to abide by the 
ordinances of the late Pope, Sixtus IV. 

The same line was followed by many 
Popes afterward, some of them with an 
evident leaning to the Franciscan dog- 
ma, yet taking care at the same time to 
guard the opposite tenets of the Do- 
minicans from the charge of heresy. 
Pius V (Michele Ghislieri, Pope, 1566- 
72), while prohibiting this contentious 
question from being brought before the 
people in the pulpit or in books, yet 
did not forbid the learned to dispute 
about it in Latin. The festival of the 
Conception of Mary spread itself with 
less controversy, inasmuch as even the 
opponents of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion explained it to themselves as the 
first greeting of the entrance of the nev- 
er sullied Virgin into existence, the 
greeting of the morning star before the 
sunrise; and the last-named Pope, who 
was of Dominican origin, gave this 
signification a legal position, since he 
appointed the liturgy of this festival to 
be simply for the Conception, dropping 
the word /mmaculata, which was only 
exceptionally conceded to the Fran- 
ciscans. 


The interests which the Reformation 
pursued were too great for it to have 
any in this conflict. The Franciscan 
view possessed powerful advocates in 
the Jesuits. Clement XIV, who sacri- 
ficed the Jesuits, nevertheless, as it 
was the view of his order and accorded 
with the wishes of the king of Spain, 
would readily have proclaimed the Im- 
maculate Conception as a dogma. He 
did not venture it. Even in his day 
there was a fear of the scorn of the 
world. Since then penchants of this 
sort subsided in presence of the serious 
issues of more modern times, until Pius 
IX, in his Encyclical of February, 1849, 
promised finally to bring to a conclu- 
sion the proceedings of a thousand 
years with regard to the Immaculate 
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Conception, in order to carry out the 
latest wishes of the Church. To this 
end all the bishops of the Catholic 
Church were required to inform the 
Holy Father in writing, what attitude 
the devotion of their faithful flocks 
took toward the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Mother of God, and what 
they themselves, the bishops, thought 
as to such a decision on this subject. 
This Encyclical issuing from Gaeta 
(where he took refuge 1848-50) be- 
longs to the time when the Pope’s heart 
sorrowfully turned from his country’s 
hopes to supramundane imaginings. 
With the customary thoroughness in 
point of formalities, where the matter 
in hand concerns a great ecclesiastical 
decision, preliminary steps were taken 
in congregations. The judgments of 
the bishops on the part of a large ma- 
jority of them came to hand. Each of 
them knew what sort of reply the Holy 
Father desired. The answers were for 
the most part in harmony with the 
Pope’s belief, but German and French 
bishops in particular expressed, never- 
theless, very serious hesitation as to the 
advisability and opportuneness of the 
dogmatic decision contemplated. Ac- 
quiescing bishops, “from all nations” 
according to the expression used, were 
in 1854 invited to Rome to attend a 
papal Council; a meeting consisting of 
four private sessions was held by 134 
bishops with the cardinals and five 
theological assessors. Some objections, 
at least with reference to the need and 
formal legality of this decision, may 
have been made or even refuted; at 
any rate Catholic accounts boasted that 
reasoning and criticism, and every 
source of knowledge, were summoned 
to their aid. Yet in the decisive ses- 
sion on November 24 the assembled 


Much preaching is like the Scotchman and 
his cow. He took his cow up on a barren field, 
from which a vista of mountains spread out on 
every side. He said to the cow, "Coo, ye have 
na much to eat, but ye have a grrrand view.” 
When a man preaches literature, book-reviews, 
ethics, or sermonettes, he is giving his flock a 
grand view but they have no food and become 
starveling Christians. "Preach the preaching 
| bid thee.” (Jonah 3:2). 
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prelates exclaimed, it is said, unani- 
mously: “‘Holy Peter, instruct us; 
strengthen thy brother!” Now they had 
the instruction already in their hands, 


each his copy of the Bull deciding the , 
matter, a copious treatise of edifying 
scholasticism, which in the general. 


glorification of the Holy Virgin, with 
all the appellations and allegories in 
former time bestowed upon her by de- 
votion and poetry, desires to demon- 
strate that her Immaculate Conception 
is contained in divine revelation, and 
has always been believed in the 
Church; notwithstanding that nothing 
could be adduced as a basis for this 
except that it was not fitting that the 
Mother of Him whose Sonship she 
shared with the Divine Father, this 
chosen vessel, should be subject to the 
inherited evil otherwise common to all 
men. The opposition to this doctrine, 
so powerful in former time, is only be- 
trayed so far as to assume the aspect 
of labor early and late on the part of 
the predecessors of the Pope to spread 
this saving teaching among the nations. 

The declaration was made on the be- 
fitting day sacred to Mary, December 
8, with all solemnity in St. Peters’, 


when after high mass and the singing. 


of Veni, Creator Spiritu, Pius IX, with 
deep emotion, and interrupted only by 
sobs, publicly read the closing sen- 
tences of the Bull: “To the glory of the 
Blessed Trinity, to do homage to the 
Virgin Mother of God, to the exalta- 
tion of the Catholic faith, and the 
growth of the Christian religion, out 
of the plenary powers of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the blessed Apostles Peter 
and Paul, and our own, we declare and 
determine that the doctrine which 
maintains that the most blessed Virgin 
Mary in the first moment of her con- 
ception by means of special favor and 
pre-eminence on the part of Almighty 
God, having regard to the merits of 
Christ Jesus, the Redeemer of man- 


_ kind, was. preserved free from every 





stain of original sin—that this, we say, 
is revealed by God and therefore must 


| be believed firmly and steadfastly by 


all believing people. Thus, if some— 
which God forbid!—should venture to 
be of a different opinion, let them per- 
ceive and know henceforward that 
through their own decision they have 


| condemned themselves, have suffered 


shipwreck in the faith, and are apos- 


. tates from the unity of the Church, and 


further by their act itself have incurred 
the penalties justly appointed, if they 
venture to set forth openly what they 
are thinking in their hearts by word 
of mouth or in writing or in any sort 
of public fashion.” 

With reference to the reception of 
the new dogma we heard high-flown 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Origin of Mary Worship 


BY DONALD GREY BARNHOUSE 


Suppose some one showed you a clipping which con- 
tained the sentence, “The city was destroyed by an 
atomic bomb.” Would it be possible for them to con- 
vince you that the clipping was from an old newspaper 
and reported the destruction of the City of Washington 
by the British in the War of 1812? Of course it would 
not. You know that the atomic bomb was discovered 
about the middle of the twentieth century, and had the 
bomb been in existence in the year 1812, and had it 
been used on Washington by the British, the literature 
of that period would have been filled with the news and 
effects of its use, even as is our literature today. 

The Roman Church, however, does present to us 
“ahistorical clippings” in order to establish a pseudo- 
historical honesty for the doctrines which are peculiar 
to it. Any piece of paper in this world which has the 
word “purgatory” written or printed on it, did not exist 
in the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, or even sixth 
century after Christ. The word “Mass” did not exist 
for centuries after Christ, the word being a corruption 
of the Latin word for “dismissal,” it being the custom 
of the times—the beginning of the Dark Ages—to ask 
all unbelievers to leave, before the communion was 
served. They were politely asked to go. The word 
“Mass” is a polite way of saying, “Get out of here!” 

It would be possible to prolong this list and to show 
that almost all the practices and the vocabulary of 
Romanism were introduced hundreds of years after 
Christ. Our purpose here, however, is to speak of the 
introduction of Mary worship, for it is to be brought to 
the climax of abomination on the fifteenth of August, 
1950, with the promulgation of the dogma, which Rome 
has long practiced, and which is now to be made a 
permanent part of the “infallible” teaching of the 
Church. 

It goes without saying that there was no wor- 
ship or veneration of Mary in the time of the New 
Testament. The record is clear. Elsewhere in this issue 
there is the presentation of the Biblical information 
concerning the mother of Jesus of Nazareth. It shall be 
our purpose here to trace the development of Mary 
worship through the centuries, and we shall ask the 
great theologians of the past, for whom Rome has the 
greatest reverence, to give their testimony. We shall 
show, beyond the peradventure of a doubt, that the cult 
of Mary is based, not upon the sound decisions of the 
thoughtful theologians, but is built upon the devoted 
sentimentality of the ignorant as advanced by the ma- 
chinations of the hierarchical expedient. 

From where and to what does our path lead? From 
Mary, the humble maiden, mother of our Lord, to 
Mary, the Queen of Heaven, product of an excessive 
imagination. From a simple meditation: “My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God, my Saviour” (Lk. 1:46, 47). To Liguori’s em- 
bellished incantation: “Mary is our life, because she 
obtains for us the gifts of pardon . . . and of persever- 
ance”; “Mary is the hope of all”; “Mary is the peace- 
maker of sinners with God.” 


20 It is better not to be born at all than not to be born again. - 


And to the breviaries of Popes Clement VIII and 
Urban VIII: “Hail, O Queen, Mother of mercy! Hail, 
our life, our sweetness, our hope! To thee we fly, the 
banished sons of Eve.” (Antiphon to the Magnificat, 
in the Roman Breviary.) 

How does the mother of our Lord come to assume the 


role of a deified goddess? 


Surprising as it may seem, Roman scholarship and 
Protestant scholarship are not afar apart in their view 
as to the origin of the Mary cult. Both agree that there 
is no hint of it whatsoever in the New Testament. Both 
agree that Mary took her place with her fellow believers 
(Acts 1:14) in prayer, Mary receiving no preferred 
place. Both agree that the early church fathers have 
nothing whatsoever to say, to infer, or even to suggest 
as to Mary worship. In the period of the great councils 
Mary is respected but not adored. It is only in the 
period of the Dark Ages that the cult of Mary received 
its impetus, not from the theologians, but from the 
people; not from the West, but from the East. 

Let us note some of the fathers of the church in their 
testimonies as regards the church’s attitude toward 
Mary. In the life of Polycarp, who was associated with 
John, the evangelist, Pionius makes reference to Mary 
thus: “He (Christ), according to the prohecy . . . being 
born of an undefiled and spotless virgin.” Ignatius, in 
his epistle to the Ephesians, writes: “. . . The virginity 
of Mary deceived the Deceiver; Hidden from the prince 
of this world were the virginity of Mary and her child 
bearing . . . mysteries wrought in the silence of God, 
now to be cried aloud.” There was correspondence sup- 
posed to exist between Ignatius and the blessed Virgin, 
but these have been proved to be Latin forgeries, with 
no trace of them in the Greek works of Ignatius. 

In the works of Irenaeus, a passage sets forth, in bar- 
barous Latin, Mary as the advocate of Eve. Scholar- 
ship, returning to the original Greek of Irenaeus, finds 
that he used the term “rebuke” instead of “‘advocate,” 
thus making Mary rebuke Eve rather than be her advo- 
cate. 

The total testimony of the fathers of the church up 
to the time of the Council of Nicea, in 325, gives Mary 
proper praise, but nowhere is there to be found a hint 
of her impending deification or worship. We leave the 
theology of the ancient church and turn to its worship. 
But even here there is no trace of Mary worship. Saints 
are remembered in prayers. But two outstanding things 
are to be noted in the worship of this period; where the 
saints are remembered, and martyrs who have departed, 
Mary either does not appear in the lists of the honored 
dead, or when she does, she appears as one of them; 
then too, in this period of worship the saints and 
martyrs were prayed for, not to. 

During the period of the great councils, 325-451, the 
testimony of the decrees of the councils agree with those 
of the fathers. However, among the populace things be- 
gin to move Maryward. With Constantine, paganism 
came into the church as a flood. It was fashionable for 
pagans to be Christian when it did not involve a testi- 
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mony purchased at the price of blood. The theologians 
tried to stem the tide but found it next to impossible. 
The people and their worship got out of hand and 
the hierarchy could do nothing about it. This is il- 
lustrated by the condemnation of Epiphanius, bishop of 
Ephesus, against the Collyridians. ‘This was a small sect 
of women in Asia Minor who offered sacrificial cakes to 
Mary. In his condemnation, the bishop said: “Let Mary 
be had in honor, but let the Lord be worshiped!” 

As we turn to the worship up through the fifth cen- 
tury, even in the part of the service where the saints 
are commemorated, there is no sign of Mary worship. 
Unbelievable as it may be, there is not a jot or a tittle 
in all the writing of St. Augustine, the church’s greatest 
theologian—from whom Calvin sprang—that would 
lead to the worship or veneration of Mary. It is not 
until the Middle Ages that Mary makes her debut, as a 
goddess, in the West. How did this happen? 

We turn from the enlightened hearts of the church in 
the West and turn to the darkened minds in the East. 
Catholic scholars will agree that all that Mary is today, 
in Catholic thought, is a product of the East, of Syrian 
lineage. This being true, we further ask, “Why did the 
people of the East, and not the West, originate the wor- 
ship of the madonna and child?” The question is easily 
answered. The people of the East brought their pagan- 
ism with them, baptized it, and their former mother 
God became Mary, and the child was labeled Jesus. 
In the pagan religion of Babylon we find a system which 
suggests the Mary cult as it has developed to its present 
height. 

It can be proved from historical documents that the 
five great festivals of the Roman Church were cele- 
brated in Babylon hundreds of years before the time of 
Christ. The worship of Babylon centered around an evil 
queen and her child and the religion was full of the 
depravity of unbridled licentiousness. The full details 
of it have been given in The Two Babylons, by Alex- 
ander Hislop. This book should be in the library of 
every Christian who has anything to do with Roman 
Catholics. The proof of the origin of Romanism is 
manifest and is set forth in this book in a way that de- 
fies refutation. There are several thousand footnotes 
giving reference to the documents which prove the na- 
ture of the Babylonian cult and the adaptation or adop- 
tion of its doctrines into the Roman church in the 
middle ages. ; 

The five feasts of the Babylonian cult were centered 
around the calendar. One of the most important of 
the feasts occurred just after the shortest day in the 
year. Another was the feast of the longest day of the 
year. Another was the feast of spring. Still another was 
the feast of mid-summer. The fifth day was in relation 
to the first, for the ancient people knew that the period 
of human gestation was nine months, and they counted 
back from the festival of the short day, to a day nine 
months before, and dedicated that day to the lady- 
mother in the demon religion. 

The first and the fifth of these days may be con- 
sidered, therefore, together, the feast that was cele-, 
brated at short day time. It is at that time that the 
church now celebrates the birth of Christ. In a mo- 
ment we shall adduce the evidence that Christ could 
not have been born on December 25th, and this date 
was never heard of in the Christian church until the 
third century, and not until the fourth century was far 
advanced did it gain much observation. 

It is certain that long before the time of Christ there 
was a great pagan festival around the time of December 
25th. This celebration was in honor of the birth of the 


son of the Babylonian queen of heaven. Hislop says 
(p- 93), “It may fairly be presumed that, in order to 
conciliate the heathen, and to swell the number of 
nominal adherents to Christianity, the same festival was 
adopted by the Roman Church, giving it only the name , 
of Christ. The tendency on the part of Christians to 
meet Paganism half way was very early developed; and 
we find Tertullian, even in his day, about the year 230, 
bitterly lamenting the inconsistency of the disciples of 
Christ in this respect, and contrasting it with the strict 
fidelity of the Pagans to their own superstition. ‘By us,’ 
says he, ‘who are strangers to (Jewish) Sabbaths, and 
new moons, and festivals, once acceptable to God, the 
Saturnalia, the feasts of January, the Brumalia, and 
Matronalia, are now frequented; gifts are carried to and 
fro, new year’s day presents are made with din, and 
sports and banquets are celebrated with uproar; oh, 
how much more faithful are the heathen to their re- 
ligion, who take special care to adopt no solemnity from 
the Christians.’ Upright men strove to stem the tide, 
but in spite of all their efforts, the apostasy went on, 
till the church, with the exception of a small remnant, 
was submerged under Pagan superstition. 


“That Christmas was originally a Pagan festival is 
beyond all doubt. The time of the year, and the cere- 
monies with which it is still celebrated prove its origin. 
In Egypt, the son of Isis, the Egyptian title for the 
queen of heaven, was born at this very time, ‘about the 
time of the winter solstice.’ Plutarch confirms this fact. 
The very name by which Christmas is popularly known 
among ourselves—Yule-day—proves at once its pagan 
and Babylonian origin. Yule is the Chaldee name for 
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Hail Mary. We adore God. We venerate Franco. 
Copies of this card, embossed in silver and gold, are in widespread 
display in Spain. 
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an “infant” or “little child,” and as the 25th of Decem- 
ber was called by our Pagan Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
Yule Day, or The Child’s Day, and the night that pre- 
ceded it Mother night, long before they came in con- 
tact with Christians, that sufficiently proves its real char- 
acter. .. There is indubitable evidence that the festival 
commemorated not merely the figurative birthday of 
the sun in the renewal of its course, but the birthday of 
the grand Deliverer.” 

I give but a fragment of the evidence which Hislop 
presents, but the evidence is certain. Hundreds of years 
after the time of the birth of Christ, when the Pagan 
world was celebrating the birthday of a Devil-god, the 
Christians pasted the birth of Christ on top of the 
Pagan festival, and thus the round of the church year 
follows the round of the Devil religion that had been 
celebrated from the time of Nimrod in Babylon. 

There is not a word in the Scriptures about the pre- 
cise day of the birth of our Lord, or the time of the 
year when He was born. All that is recorded in the 
Bible, however, implies that the birth of Christ never 
could have been on the 25th day of December. Hislop 
says, “At the time that the angel announced His birth 
to the Shepherds of Bethlehem, they were feeding their 
flocks by night in the open fields. Now, no doubt, the 
climate of Palestine is not so severe as the climate of 
this country (Scotland); but even there, though the 
heat of the day is considerable, the cold of the night 
from December to February is very piercing, and it was 
not the custom for the shepherds of Judea to watch 
their flocks in the open fields later than about the end 
of October. It is in the last degree incredible, then, 
that the birth of Christ could have taken place at the 
end of December. There is great unaniminity among 
commentators on that point.” Hislop then quotes 
Joseph Mede as follows: “At the birth of Christ every 
woman and child was to go to be taxed at che city 
whereto they belonged, whither some had long jour- 
neys; but the middle of the winter was not fitting for 
such a business, especially for women with child, and 
children to travel in. Therefore, Christ could not be 
born in the depth of winter.” He then continues to, 
bring forth the evidence of the mgr jos in the fields 
and notes that Christ, speaking of the possibility of 
flight, said, “Pray that your flight be not in the win- 
ter.” If the winter was so bad a time to flee in, it 
seems no fit time for shepherds to lie in the fields by 
night, and women and children to travel. 

The answer is that Christ was not born on December 
25th, but that the pagan festival of the worship of the 
Devil-woman and her Devil-child was adopted into 
Christianity and baptized with the name of Christ. 
From this it was only logical to count back nine months 
and adopt the 25th of March as Lady-Day which is cele- 
brated among Romanists as the day of the conception of 
Christ. 

The pagan feast of Easter—the very name is still the 
name of the Devil goddess—is deceptive because of the 
fact that it sometimes, but not always, falls at the time 
of the Passover. That, of course, is the true time of the 
death and resurrection of Christ. But the idea of fixing 
the date by the Sunday after the first full moon after 
the vernal equinox is straight out Babylonian Devil 
worship, as Hislop abundantly demonstrates. We do 
not go into the evidence here, for it is not pertinent to 
the subject of Mary-worship, except that it was all 
brought in of a piece in the fourth century and de- 
veloped little by little into the-horrible system that is 
Romanism. The same is true for the St. John’s Day 
festivity at the longest day of the year. That leaves one 


22 Only in Christ is satisfaction, fullness, and joy. 





of the great days to be accounted for, and it is of this 
day that we especially speak. 

The fifteenth of August this year will see the pages 
of our newspapers and magazines taken over by the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is for that reason that we 
are making this number a special number showing the 
horrors of the Mary-worship that is being brought to its 
great climax this year with the promulgation of the offi- 
cial dogma of the Assumption of the Virgin, which is 
now to be paraded with such flagrant abandon by the 
devotees of Rome. The Roman Church is about to 
announce, as official dogma, that Mary did not have a 
body like that of other members of the human race, 


’ but that being born without original sin, as they have 


taught since the middle of the nineteenth century in 
the doctrine of her immaculate conception (not to be 
confused with the true Christian doctrine of the Virgin 
birth of our Lord Jesus), she could not be holden of 
death as are other members of the human race. The 
Church of Rome now teaches that Mary’s soul was not 
left in Purgatory nor did God permit her flesh to see 
corruption. The dogma is that on the fifteenth of Au- 
gust, after she had been dead three days, she was taken 
up into Heaven alive, and that she now sits at the right 
hand of Christ on the throné of Heaven, and that all 
access is to Christ through her. 

The untaught in Protestantism will be hounded by 
the Catholics with the idea that they are perfectly right 
in believing what they have been taught by their funda- 
mental pastors, namely, that there is no way to God 
except through Christ; but the Catholics will work the 
arguments thread-bare in attempting to teach that Mary 
is the way, the truth and the life, and that no one can 
approach Christ except through Mary. 

The subject is so important that I am presenting here 
the argument as it is set forth in Hislop. “If what has 
been already said shows the carnal policy of Rome at 
the expense of truth, the circumstances attending the 
festival of the Assumption show the daring wickedness 
and blasphemy of that church still more; considering 
that the doctrine in regard to this festival, so far as the 
Papacy is concerned, was not established in the dark 
ages, but three centuries after the Reformation, amid 
all the boasted light of the ninteenth century. The doc- 
trine on which the festival of the Assumption is 
founded, is this: that the Virgin Mary saw no corrup- 
tion, that in body and in soul she was carried up to 
Heaven, and now is invested with all power in Heaven 
and in earth. This doctrine has been unblushingly 
avowed in the face of the British public, in a recent 
pastoral of the Popish Archbishop of Dublin. This 
doctrine has now received the stamp of Papal Infalli- 
bility, having been embodied in the late blasphemous 
decree that proclaims the ‘Immaculate Conception.’ 

“Now, it is impossible for the priests of Rome to find 
one shred of countenance for such a doctrine in Scrip- 
ture. But, in the Babylonian system, the fable was ready 
made to their hand. There it was taught that Bacchus 
went down to hell, rescued his mother from the infer- 
nal powers, and carried her with him in triumph to 
“heaven. This fable spread wherever the Babylonian 
system spread; and, accordingly, at this day, the Chinese 
celebrate, as they have done from time immemorial, a 
festival in honor of a mother, who by her son was res- 
cued from the power of death and the grave. The festi- 
val of the Assumption in the Romish Church is held on 
the 15th of August. The Chinese festival, founded on a 
similar legend, and celebrated with lanterns and chan- 
deliers, as shown by Sir J. F. Davis in his able and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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YESTERDAY’S BOOKS 


with a message for today 


By Basu F. C. Atkinson 


Our ancestors were helped and con- 
firmed in their opposition to Roman- 
ism and in their understanding of its 
errors by the large number of good 
books that were available to them in 
every generation. The danger in which 
Britain was placed towards the close of 
the seventeenth century by the acces- 
sion of the Romanist King James II 
produced a healthy reaction and hast- 
ened the completion of the Protestant 
revolution. 

Among those who faithfully upheld 
Protestant truths at the time none was 
bolder than John Patrick, preacher of 
the Charterhouse, London, who pro- 
duced book after book exposing Ro- 
manist error until his death in 1695. 
Some of these books were published 
anonymously, presumably owing to the 
danger that might have arisen from the 
Government. 

In 1680 John Patrick published in 
London his book called “The Virgin 
Mary Misrepresented by the Roman 
Church.” A draft of this work in man- 
uscript in the author’s autograph is in 
the: University Library Cambridge in 
the charge of the writer of this article. 
The book goes carefully into the whole 
question of the cult of the Virgin in 
the Roman Church. The writer explains 
the strange worship given to the Virgin 
in the Roman Church and rebuts the 
charges made against Protestants of 
despising her. He gives a good sum- 
mary of the reasons given by Romanist 
‘ writers for an attitude toward the Vir- 
gin which is unknown in Scripture and 
in the ancient church. 

The writer discusses with copious 
quotations from Romanist writers the 
flattery of the Virgin and the teaching 
about her predestination. He goes 
carefully into the blasphemous com- 
mentary on Proverbs 8:22-30 made by 
the Jesuit Salazar, in which he inter- 
prets the passage as referring to Mary. 
As is well known, the passage describes 
wisdom and alludes ultimately to 
Christ. 

The following section of the book 
deals with the legends relating to the 
Virgin’s conception, incorporated in 
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the service used in the church of Rome 
on their festival of the conception of 
the Virgin. The stories originated in 
the apocryphal “Protevangelium of St. 
James” and in the “Epistle to Chroma- 
tius and Heliodorus” falsely attributed 
to Jerome. The author gives many de- 
tails of these beliefs showing how the 
faith of the Virgin’s parents is pro- 
nounced to be greater than that of 
Abraham. Romanists believe that the 
Virgin was able to exercise reason at 
the first moment of her conception, 
they narrate her thoughts when in her 
mother’s womb, and they describe the 
measure of grace and merits to which 
she attained while still in the womb. 
In all these points, says the author, the 
Virgin is placed in a position which 
belongs only to Christ. 

Patrick now goes on to discuss in 
detail the whole question of the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin. It 
is of interest that, at the time when he 
wrote, belief in the immaculate con- 
ception was still voluntary, though 
usually recognized in the Roman 
Church as proper. He shows easily 
enough that this doctrine was not 
known or thought of in Patristic times. 
The significant answer of those who 
believe it is that it was kept secret for 
fear lest Mary should be regarded as a 
goddess. This is, of course, exactly as 
she is regarded in the church of Rome 


today. The author quotes statements of 
Pope Zosimus (417-8) and Pope Leo 
the Great (440-461) disproving the 
immaculate conception. Statements 
made in the early centuries disproving 
doctrines held today in the Roman 
church are often ignored by Romanists. 

The author shows how the idea of the 
immaculate conception originated and 
rebuts in detail the supposed proofs of 
it advanced by Romanist writers, right- 
ly pouring scorn on the extravagant 
stories of the miracles wrought by the 
Virgin. He also quotes the credulous 
and incredible opinions given by Ro- 
manist writers of the manner in which 
they supposed Mary to have been pre- 
served from original sin. 

John Patrick is careful to substan 
tiate his statements by copious quota- 
tion from the services used on the va- 
rious festivals in honor of Mary and 
from a great variety of Romanist 
writers. Many Protestants are ignorant 
today of the extravagant claims made 
in the Roman Church on Mary’s be- 
half. Here are some of them, all writ- 
ten before 1688. “Abraham rejoiced 
to see the day of Christ, he saw it and 
was glad; but long before Abraham, 
Adam and Eve rejoiced to see the day 
of Mary, they saw it and were glad” 
(Poza: “Elucidarius , II,” tract 6). 
“Every faithful soul is a handmaid of 
the Virgin; nay more, even the uni- 
versal church itself” (Bonaventura: 
“In Speculo,” chap. 1). Francis Men- 
doza, the Jesuit, is quoted as follows: 
“I say, though Christ stands in greater 
authority with God than the Virgin, 
yet the blessed Virgin sometimes is 
more easily moved by our prayers than 
Christ, and therefore the patronage of 
the mother is sometimes more present 
to us, than that of the Son: the reason 
is that Christ is a judge, and the 
blessed Virgin only a patroness, and a 
patroness is only mercy.” What could 
be more blasphemous than the follow- 
ing words of Novarinus? He quotes, 
“The Name of the Lord is a strong 
tower, the righteous man runs unto it 
and is safe,” and continues, “Turn but 
the name of the Lord into that of Lady 
and you may say the name of Mary. 
‘ We may say, The name of our 
Lady is a strong tower, the sinner flies 
unto it and is safe.” 

In 1852 the Rev. J. E. Cox, M.A., 
F.S.A., of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Vicar of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, Lon- 
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don, brought out in two volumes an 
excellent work called “Protestantism 
Contrasted with Romanism.” By innu- 
merable quotations from writers of 
both religions the author shows the 
radical difference between the two. 
The third section of his second volume 
deals with the question of the invoca- 
tion of saints, including the Virgin 
Mary. He begins this section with quota- 
tions from Bonaventura’s Psalter of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary: “Thou Mediatrix 
between men and God . . . Have mercy 
upon thy children; for in thee, O Vir- 
gin Mary, have we placed all our 
trust.” By the side of this Mr. Cox sets 
1 Timothy 2:5: “There is one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.” He also quotes John 14:6; 
Acts 4:12; Romans 8:34; Hebrews 
12:24. 

Summing up the attitude of the 
church to the Virgin the author says, 
“The Roman Catholics may deny that 
they worship the Virgin Mary with the 
same worship as God; and we concede, 
that in the Canons of the Council of 
Trent, and in the Creed of Pius IV, the 
distinction is clearly and definitely kept 
up. But what we allege is, that in the 
books of a Church that professes to be 
infallible, and under the express sanc- 
tion or silence of Popes and Councils, 
a worship is given to the saints and to 
the Virgin Mary, which can be char- 
acterized by no softer term than that 
of IDOLATRY.” 

“A Roman Catholic Priest,” writes 
our author, “once quoted the texts, “All 
generations shall call me blessed’ (Lk. 
1:48), and ‘Blessed art thou among 
women’ (Lk. 1:28, 42), as obviously 
pointing out Mary as the object of 
peculiar and distinguished blessedness 
and veneration. To this his opponent 
replied, that if this was the case, he 
would prove that Jael was superior to 
Mary; for it is said (Jud. 5:24), 
‘Blessed ABOVE women shall Jael the 
wife of Heber the Kenite be.’ If Mary 
is to be worshiped because she is pro- 
nounced ‘Blessed AMONG women, a4 
fortiori should Jael be worshiped, for 
she is blessed ABOVE women.’ Mary’s 
own expression, “My spirit hath re- 


joiced in God my Saviour’ (Lk. 1 :47) 
shows that she was, like every other 
mortal, born in sin, and saved only by 
grace; for only a sinner can rejoice in 
a Saviour.” 

Mr. Cox’s book covers the whole of 
the errors of the Roman Church and 
disproves them with scholarly skill and 
irresistible logic. There is great need 
for the reading of similar books to be 
widespread today. 

The Biblical commentary of Mat- 
thew Henry is one of the few of the 
great eighteenth century commentaries 
which is still known and used, in Eng- 
land, at any rate, today. A further edi- 
tion appeared rather over twenty years 
ago. The author, who was born in 
1662, and died of apoplexy in 1714, was 
the son of a nonconformist minister 
and followed his father in the same 
life work. His career was uneventful. 
His life was spent in successful minis- 
try mostly in Cheshire and later near 
London, and his great commentary was 
based on his expository preaching. 

Five volumes were published be- 
tween 1708 and 1710, and the author 
left a sixth volume in manuscript at 
the time of his death, which covered 
the Acts of the Apostles. A committee 
of ministers prepared the Epistles and 
Revelation after his death from mate- 
rial left by him. Additional matter 
from his unprinted manuscripts was 
incorporated in the six volume edition 
of 1811, and the commentary has been 
several times abridged and edited 
since. 

The commentary has a strong, de- 
votional trend and is expressed in easy 
language. These are probably the rea- 
sons for its continued popularity. Here 
is part of the exposition of Psalm 51: 
7: “‘Purge me with hyssop.’ The ex- 
pression is founded upon gospel-grace: 
‘purge me with hyssop,’ i.e. with the 
blood of Christ, applied to my soul by 
a lively faith, as water of purification 
was sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop. 
It is the blood of Christ (which is 
therefore called ‘the blood of sprink- 
ling,’ Heb. 12:24) that. purgeth the 
conscience from dead works, from that 
guilt of sin, and dread of God, which 


shuts us out of communion with him, 








24 Truth does not need defenders, it needs witnesses. 


An old Negro once said, “When | prays for de 
Lawd to sen’ me a turkey, nuffin happins. But when 
I prays de Lawd to sen’ me huntin' to git a turkey, 
den de Lawd gits results." The Lord of course, is 
able to send us what we need if we are unable to 
go out and get it, and will always do so. But if 
we are able to go after it, He generally will call 
for the faith that goes out and acts. 





as the touch of a dead body under the 
law shut a man out from the courts of 
God’s house. If this blood of Christ 
which ‘cleanseth from all sin,’ cleanse 
us from our sin, ‘then we shall be 
clean’ indeed (Heb. 10:2). If we be 
washed in this fountain opened, we 
shall be ‘whiter than snow,’ not only 
acquitted, but accepted; so those are 
that are justified. “Though your sins 
have been as scarlet they shall be white 
as snow’ (Isa. 1:18).” 

From an abundant wealth of exposi- 
tion which almost defies selection, we 
choose part of the note on the Song of 
Solomon 8: 7: “death and all its ter- 
rors, will not frighten a believer from 
loving Christ: many waters, though 
they will quench fire, cannot quench 
this love, no, nor the floods drown it. 
The noise of these waters will strike no 
terror upon it; let them do their worst, 
Christ shall still be the best beloved. 
The overflowing of these waters will 
strike no damp upon it, but it will en- 
able a man to rejoice in tribulation. 
‘Though He slay me’ I will love Him 
and ‘trust in Him.’ No waters could 
quench Christ’s love to us, nor any 
floods drown it; He waded through the 
greatest difficulties, even seas of blood, 
love ‘sat king upon the floods’; let 
nothing then abate our love to Him.” 

The author goes on to explain that 
no more than death will life with all 
its comforts entice a man from his love 
for Christ. These extracts are enough 
to demonstrate the doctrine of this 
good man, and to give us some idea of 
the blessing that his faithful ministry 
of the Word must have brought and 
may still bring to many. © 

In 1763 to 1767 there appeared at 
London in three volumes “The Chris- 
tian’s Family Bible with Comments 
and Annotations, Theological, Histori- 
cal, Critical and Moral,” compiled by 
Rev. W. Rider. This was the last of 
its author’s five works, which included 
an English dictionary and a history of 
England. The Christian background 
of thought and life in eighteenth cen- 
tury England is illustrated in the fact 
that a man of considerable scholarly 
attainments had the wide and reverent 
knowledge of the Bible which appears 
in these notes. In those days scholars 
did not despise simple faith. 

The author, who was forty when the 
first volume of his Bible appeared, was 
the son of a London gentleman. He 
took a degree at Oxford and spent all 
his ministerial life in London. He was 
chaplain to the Mercer’s Company and 
taught at St. Paul’s School. 

The Bible has occasional illustra- 
tions in a style of art typical of the 
eighteenth century, and the compiler’s 
treatment is full and instructive. Here 

(Continued on page 34) 
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_A Bibliography of Roman Catholicism 


from the Protestant Standpoint — 


By WILBUR M. SMITH 


As far as I have been able to discover, there is no recent 
comprehensive bibliography of Roman Catholicism and _ its 
various aspects available in the English language, though’ 
there were many earlier ones, as far back as 1724. I have 
not discovered anything more recent than the thirteen columns 
in the bibliographical work by Howard Malcom, “ An Index 
to the Principal Works in Every Department of Religious 
Literature,” published in 1870. A vast amount of anti-Catho- 
lic literature appeared during the seventeenth and. eighteenth 
centuries, most of which is not important today. What is 
important will herewith be listed. In fact, Lowndes, in his 
“Bibliographers’ Manual,” eighty-five years ago, listed more 
than nine hundred titles on both sides of the question, ex- 
clusively in the English language. There is an enormous 
literature in German and French, far more than in English, 
and for the most part more important, none of which I am 
attempting to enumerate here. The following bibliography 
contains only what is considered the most important literature 
on the question, and not all of that. 

I have first listed the important books on Roman Catholicism 
as a whole; then some important volumes on’ Protestantism. 
Then I have taken up the question of the Popes, the Refor- 
mation with Luther and Calvin, the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States, books by former priests, and, in alpha- 
betical order the principal subjects that must be discussed in 
a treatment of Roman Catholicism, as, for instance, the In- 
quisition, the Mass, purgatory, and the Virgin Mary. 

I have not attempted in this bibliography to include periodi- 
cal articles, except in the rarest cases, though. many of them 
were of great importance when published, and some of them 
still are. I have not attempted to list the literature that dis- 
cusses scandals of certain priests, nor the escape of nuns 
from convents, etc., for I do not think this is the way to 
approach the question today. Though most of the Reformers 
believed Rome was Antichrist, I think today the general 
opinion among prophetic students is that this was a false 
interpretation, and not believing that Rome was Antichrist 
myself, I am not attempting to list the works that so identify 
her. I have not attempted to give the extensive and important 
literature on the Anglo-Catholic revival in Great Britain. 
For an excellent history of the movement, from a sympathetic 
standpoint, there is W. J. Sparrow Simpson’s “History of 
the Anglo-Catholic Revival from 1845,” London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1932, 304 pp. As the title indicates this survey 
begins after Newman’s secession. 

As never before, the whole Protestant church in this hour 
ought to instruct its people concerning the superstitions, the 





Dr. Smith is well-known as a bibliophile and bibliographer. He is 
Professor of English Bible at Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, 
Calif., and Editor of Peloubet's Select Notes on the International 
Sunday School Lessons. 


nonscriptural tenets, the blasphemies, of Romanism, for the 
following reasons: 


(1) This is called Holy Year by the Roman church and 
thousands of Americans will be crossing the Atlantic to at- 
tend Rome’s celebration, and millions of words will be printed 
in our newspapers and magazines regarding this much-heralded 
observance. 

(2) The Knights of Columbus, during the last two years, 
have paid for advertisements in most of our important daily 
newspapers, which carry falsehoods concerning both Protes- 
tantism and Romanism, even going so far as to say that the 
Bible is a “dangerous” book to read, which, of course, Rome 
as a whole would today not dare to say. 


(3) As never before in the history of our country,, the 
question of governmental support of parochial schools is up 
for bitter discussion and decision, and a vast literature is 
flowing from this caldron. 

(4) The Vatican has declared for the internationalism of 
Jerusalem, and in this way has alienated almost all the Jews 
of the world, and also in doing so she is setting the stage 
for the fulfillment of prophecy relating to that city and 
Rome’s involvement in it. 

(5) There is increasing opposition to Protestant missionaries 
in Roman Catholic countries. 

(6) There is much discussion in liberal Protestant circles, 
and even in some conservative Protestant circles, of a world 
church, which some hope will embrace Roman Catholicism. 

(7) There is a drift toward Romanish practices in some 
divisions of the Protestant church, including ritual, a chancel 
taking the place of the pulpit, and even High Mass, incense, 
the reservation of the sacrament, and prayers for the dead. 

(8) Rome has set herself more powerfully against Com- 
munism than any other religious body in the world, and is 
therefore winning the moral support and co-operation of many 
fine people not in the Roman church, many of whom will 
probably be led to identify themselves with Rome because 
they dread the infiltration of communistic forces in our gov- 
ernment. 

This is the time when we should expose once again the 
foulness, the irrationalism, the blasphemy of what Rome in- 
sists upon today, and what true Romanists must believe. If 
I were a pastor at the present time, I would devote eight or 
ten Sunday evening sermons this coming fall or winter to this 
subject, and advertise it extensively. It would not have to be 
sensational, and it would not have to be bitter, but it would 
be illuminating, and might keep some ignorant souls from 
getting into the toils of this ecclesiastical octopus. 

I have thought it useful to give references to the important 
articles, some of them very important, in our principal theo- 
logical dictionaries that bear upon the subjects of this bibli- 
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ography. The list in chronological order of these dictionaries 
is as fo 

A F nomial of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doc- 
trines. Ed. by Wiuam Surry anp Henry Wace. 4 v. London, 
1877. Indicated below as Smith and Wace. 

A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Ed. by Wimuam SmitH 
anp Samus. CHEETHAM. 2 v. Hartford, 1880. Indicated below 
as Smith and Cheetham. 


Water Farqusar Hoox. A Church Dictionary (1st ed. 1842) 
15th ed. 788 pp. London, 1896. Indicated below as Hook. 

Jorn Henry Biunr. Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology. 825 pp. London, 1903. Indicated below as Blunt. In- 
clined to higher church views than the volume by Wright and Neil. 

Cartes H. H. Waicur anp Cuartes New. A Protestant Dic- 
tionary Containing Articles on the History, Doctrines, and Practices of 
the Christian Church. 832 pp. London, Protestant Reformation So- 
ciety, 1904. A remarkable work, the very best of its kind. Indicated 
below as Wright-Neil. 

Encyclopedia of oe and a Ed. by James Hastines. 
13 v. Edinburgh, T. T. Clark; N Scribner, 1908-1927. In- 
dicated below as H D R E. A nih ok animales in 
attempts to give historical treatment of subjects discussed. The 
article, “The Instance of Infallibility” is probably the greatest dic- 
tionary article on this subject ever written. 


GENERAL WORKS 


Wruam Cumunewortn. The Religion of Protestants; a Safe 
Way to Salvation. (1st ed. 1637). 515 pp. London, Bohn, new ed. 
1846. Attracted by the idea of an infallible church, Chillingworth 
became a convert to the Church of Rome, 1630, but after further 
study, in 1634 again declared himself a Protestant. His “Religion 
of Protestants,” created a great stir, gave birth to considerable con- 
troversial literature, and became one of the most influential theological 
works of the seventeenth century. 

Riczarp Wuarery. The Errors of Romanism Traced to Their 
Origin in Human Nature. Philadelphia, 1843. 

Richard Whately was the Archbishop of Dublin and one of the 
scholars of his day. 

Napotzon Roussexz. Catholic and Protestant Nations Compared 
in their Threefold Relations to Wealth, Knowledge, and Morality. 
2 v. Boston, Jewett, 1855. 

Chapters on such important subjects as, “The Two Americas Com- 
pared,” “Roman Catholic Ireland and Protestant Scotland Compared.’ 

Crsartes Exuuorr. Delineation of Roman Catholicism from the 
Authentic and deapeet Standards of the Church of Rome. Corrected 
and revised by William H. Rule. 4th ed., lii, 822 pp. London, 1879. 

This work originally appearing in 1844 ought to be brought up 
to date and reprinted. Almost every important doctrine of Romanism 
is here examined in the light of the official Roman decrees 

Epwarp J. Srearns. The Faith of our Forefathers. 9th ed. 375 
pp. New York, 1879. 

Written in reply to Cardinal Gibbons’ widely heralded Faith of 
Our Fathers. Particularly valuable are the chapters: “Penance,” 
“Invocation of Saints,” and “Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead.” 

The Church and Her Doctrine [chapters by various Church of 

clergymen]. vi, 309 pp. New York, Christian Literature 
Company, 1892. 
other subjects discussed are, “The Sufficiency of Holy 
Scripture” by Canon R. B. Girdlestone. 

Warren Warse. The Secret History of the Oxford Movement. 
3rd ed. xv, 424 pp. London, 1898. 

Canon McCormick, Chaplain to the Queen, said this volume “‘con- 
tains one of the most startling revelations ever made to the people 
of any country.” 

A. M. Famsamn. Catholicism: Roman and Anglican. xxiii, 481 
pp. New York, Scribner 1899. 

Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College, ot was one of the 


great historical theologians of his generation, with both vast learning 


and a brilliant style. 

Chapter 3. Catholicism and Religious Thought. pp. 94-140. 

Chapter 4. Catholicism and Historical Criticism. pp. 141-204. 
Concludes with a discussion of the thesis—“The supernaturalism of 
Catholicism marvelous, not mysterious: its radical defect the want 
of a true supernaturalism.” 

Chapter 6. Cardinal Manning and the Catholic Revival. pp. 
237-280. 

Chapter 10. Oxford and Jowett. pp. 437-481. 

Rosert F. Horton. England’s Danger. xiii, 143 pp. London, 


Clarke, 1899. 

Chapters on, “Romanism and National Decay,” “Truth,” “Holy 
Scripture,” “Par gatory.” 

James M. Pa Se the Twentieth Century, Our Country, 
Its og gin New York, The American Union Language 
Society, 1 

That volume contains a remarkable number of illustrations and some 
valuable ma in appendix; as for example, — and 
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Papal Authorities Friendly to Spain and Hostile to the United States 
During the Spanish-American War.” 

Water Watisx. The History of the Romeward Movement in 
the Church of ‘England, 1833-1864. xvii, 428 pp. London, Nisbet, 
1900. 

Devoted to the rise and development of the Oxford Movement, 
Pusey, the Tractarian episode, etc. 

RicHarp Freperick LirtLepace. Plain Reasons Against Joining 
the Church of Rome. Last edition published in the author’s life- 
time, carefully revised and much enlarged, fifty-eighth thousand, 
1924. 252 pp. 

Originally published in 1879, and immediately recognized as 
of the most important works of its kind to be published aie ~ 
nineteenth century. A large part of the work is devoted to a defense 
of the validity of the Anglican Episcopate. 

Kart von Hass. Handbook to the Controversy with Rome. Eng- 
lish translation. 2 v. London, 1906. 

The author of this book was Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Jena for fifty-three years, 1830-1883. This work, first 
published in 1862, the fifth edition appearing in 1890, was recog- 
nized throughout Continental Europe as one of the most important 
works against the Roman church and its claims, of the nineteenth 
century. The edition before me is the beautifully printed one, edited 
*with notes, by A. W. Streane, at one time Dean of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. Von Hase says in his introduction: “I have 
termed this book a polemical handbook, inasmuch as it was intended 
to be an epitome of all which the profoundly learned Martin Chem- 
nitz brought forward on the side of Protestantism, so far as it is 
at the present day justified and possessed of vitality. Thus I have 
had the co-operation of many colleagues and fellow workers of past 
days, and also that of industrious and younger fellow workers, the 
members of the theological seminary of our University at Jena. 
There we spent two sessions in discourses and conferences with re- 
gard to these subjects, which furnished or suggested to me much 
that only needed to have my own likeness and impress stamped 
upon it.” He names “the Jesuit Perrone Professor of Dogmaiics 
at the Collegio Romano, y-hose theological lectures, the last great 
work on dogmatics issued by the Roman Church, appearing in nine 
volumes, are widely disseminated in something like thirty editions,” 
and says, “This living opponent is the really modern controversialist 
of the Roman Church, and I have had specially to reckon with him.” 

Vol. 2, Chapter 2 Acts of Super-abundant Devotion 
Chapter 4 The Cult of Mary (Reprinted in this issue, 
p. 12) 
Chapter 7 The Lord’s Supper 

There is also a supplement in the second volume, pp. 427-484 
referring to a great mass of important literature on the question. 

Rosert F. Horton anp JosepH Hocxine. Shall Rome Reconquer 
England? xi, 199 pp. London, National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches, 1910. 

Chapters on, “Why Romanism Ruins a Country,”- “The Deter- 
mination of Rome to Reconquer Great Britain,” etc., with a con- 
cluding one, “The Duty of Protestants.” 

Water Watrsw. England’s Fight with the Papacy; a Political 
History. xix, 494 pp. (74 cols. of index). London, Nisbet, 1812. 

A very important historical work, more satisfying than any other I 
have seen as a survey of this great conflict. Chapter 2, on Henry II 
opens with the statement that England was the first nation to resist 
Papal extortions. Chapters 11-16, pp. 147-256, are devoted to the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

RanootpH H. McKim. Romanism in the Light of History. vii, 
277 pp. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. 

The author at the time was Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D. C. The larger part of the volume is devoted to 
a careful study of Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical on the Reunion of 
Christendom. The final chapter, pp. 245-271, is a reply to the 
amazing statement of Cardinal Gibbons, made in the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of Westminster, London, September 1908, that civil and 
religious liberty was first established on American soil by the Roman 
Catholics of Maryland, a crushing denial based on undeniable his- 
torical evidence. 

James T. SHorwett anv Lourse Ropes Loomis. The See of 
Peter. xxvi, 737 pp. New York, Columbia University Press, 1927. 

Exhaustively covers all the relevant material, Biblical and ecclesias- 
tical, for the first four centuries of the Christian era. 

Cecn. Jorn Capoux. Catholicism and Christianity. A Vindica- 
tion of Progressive Protestantism. xi, 704 pp. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1928. 

This large work of some. 270,000 words, was written by one of 
England’s most famous New Testament scholars, Professor of New 
Testament Criticism, Exegesis, and Theology, in the Yorkshire United 
Independent College, Bradford. In many ways it must be considered 
as the most exhaustive consideration of the theological differences 
between Protestantism and Romanism published in our language 
during the last half century. Part I, pp. 3-86, is devoted to the 
appeal--of and the “advantages” of Catholicism; Part Il, pp. 87-255, 
to the question of authority, with chapters on the authority of the 
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Bible, of Christ, of the Church, etc:; Part III “The Answer of 
Historical Evidence,” pp. 256-521, including a long chapter on 
Catholicism and the Scriptures, others on the Apostle Peter, Fictitious 
Marvels, etc. Part IV, pp. 522-642, is devoted to the important 
subject of persecution by the Roman Church, with a discussion of 
modern Roman Catholic apologies for such! The work is heavily 
supported by references to and a critical appraisal of practically all 
the important literature, in English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and Latin. On the other hand Cadoux’s modernism often appears 
when great issues arise. He is willing to abandon belief in the 
miracles. The Bible does not speak to him with final authority. He 
is most emphatic in his conviction that Protestants cannot ever hope 
for union with Rome or desire it. 

Winrrep Ernest Garrison, Catholicism and the American Mind. 
267 pp. Chicago, Willett, Clark & Colby, 1928. 

He concludes his chapter, “Recent Relapse to Mediaevalism” with 
these words: “No more serious error can be made in judging of the 
spirit, the attitudes, and the methods of Roman Catholicism in the 
United States, at the present time than the assumption that it has 
been permeated and transformed in some subtle fashion by the spirit 
of American institutions. There would have been some justification 
for such an opinion thirty years ago. There is none now. That 
individual laymen exhibit modern attitudes, is, of course, true. But 
the attitudes of the hierarchy, the ‘teaching church,’ are unchang- 
ingly Mediaeval, and the pressure of this hierarchy is exercised without 
cessation upon all faithful laymen—except when some specific object 
is to be attained by allowing the liberal utterance of a layman to 
go temporarily unrebuked.” 

CHartes C. Marsxatt. The Roman Catholic Church in the 
Modern State. xiv, 350 pp. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1928. 

Written as a reply to Alfred E. Smith’s article, “Catholic and 
Patriot,” in the Atlantic Monthly, May 1927. 

Chapters on The Constitution, Pastor Aeternus, the Syllabus of 
Pope Pius IX, and the Encyclical Letter Immortale Dei, which are 
also reprinted in the Appendix. Also, “Democracy in the Law and 
Government of the Church of Rome.” 

Borp Barrett. While Peter Sleeps. xi, 321 pp. New York, 
Ives Washburn, 1929. 

Some of these chapters originally appeared in the Journal of 
Religion and the American Mercury. Barrett believes the Roman 
Catholic Church is in great need of reform. In the chapter on the 
Bible “God’s Forgotten Biography,” he says (pp. 217-218): “Strange 
to say, the Catholic, who is par excellence the claimant of sonship 
of God, is in practice indifferent to and ignorant of the Bible. There 
is no church among the Christian group which does so little to en- 
courage its followers actually to read and study the Old Testament 
as the Catholic Church. Nor has any other church raised so many 
obstacles against the Bible being spread among the people as the 
Catholic Church.” 

His introduction concludes thus: “As I write I propose to avail 
myself freely of my experiences as a Catholic priest and director 
of souls, save in so far as I am restricted in such a course by the 
secrecy of confessional communications. If it should fall out that 
the reward for my effort to speak plainly to a truth-loving generation 
be a cosy corner among the forbidden books of the Index, I shall 
feel no heart-rending solicitude about the loneliness of my volume, 
for it will find itself among the offspring of Cardinals, Archbishops 
and eminent Jesuits—strange bedfellows forsooth, but not always 
unsociable.” 

Davp S. Scuarr. Our Fathers’ Faith and Ours, a Comparison 
Between Protestantism and Romanism. 2d. ed. 680 pp. New York 
1929. 

Schaff was for many years the Professor of Church History in 
Western Theological Seminary in Pittsburgh. I think without any 
doubt this is the one indispensable book now available on the entire 
range of subjects relating to the Catholic Church from a Protestant 
standpoint. It is based on right scholarship, mastery of all the im- 
portant literature. It is written with transparent style. It gives 
authorities for every statement. The first part, pp. 1-138, gives a 
history of the reformation. The second part, pp. 139-511, treats 
of the doctrinal usages of Romanism. Chapters on the Scriptures, the 
church, the papacy, the priesthood, the sacraments, the Mass, purga- 
tory, the Virgin Mary, images, etc. The third part, pp. 513-628, 

iscusses the social and moral problems involved in Romanism. I 
would recommend this volume to every serious Protestant in 
America. 

G. G. Coutton. Romanism and Truth. 2 v. London, Faith 
Press, 1930. 

The author says in his preface: “No non-Romanist need be fright- 
ened by this bugbear of flat contradiction, or by sneers at his ig- 
norance of things which ‘every Catholic knows.’ It will be seen that 
I quote, both in this volume and in the next, almost exclusively from 
Romanist sources. Often I bring evidence from writers who bear the 
hallmark of perfect orthodoxy; from Popes and Saints; but often, 
also, from men who, in spite of themselves, were either cast out 
from the church or finally left it of their own accord. For, let it 
again be said, there are few more glaring falsehoods in modern 
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Roman apologetics than the assurance that ‘the Catholic understands 
all these things; it is only the Protestant who cannot understand.’ 

“Meanwhile, the church.is pursuing secretly in England (helped, I 
have reason to believe, by American dollars) a scheme which even 
the most boastful among its champions do not dare to set about 
openly. The Westminster Catholic Federation is under the 
and special patronage of Cardinal Bourne. It has set itself, with 
great deliberation, to engineer an attack upon the histories commonly 
used in the schools of Great Britain. Its historical expert of — 
we may speak conveniently in the singular, though perhaps the 
nea has employed a whole group, has assiduously sifted all the 

books used in London County Council schools, has sent to the Lon- 
don County Council and to the publishers a long list of matters 
requiring correction, and has printed its report, in three octavo 
volumes.” 

In the second volume are chapters on “Clerical Ignorance,” ““Gam- 
bling and Forgery,” “Rome and the Schools,” etc. 

Jor F. Moore. Will America Become Catholic? x, 252 pp. 
New York, Harper, 1931. 

Chapters on the “Immigrant Catholic,” “Mixed Marriages,” “Birth 
Control,” “Catholic Evangelism,” “The Negro Catholic,” etc. 

Concluding paragraphs: “The evidence as a whole seems to indicate 
that Protestantism will be seriously mistaken if it leaves the future 
of religion to the Roman Catholic Church. With all its zeal, that 
church is not covering and, apparently, cannot cover the field. Unless, 
therefore, Protestantism is active, evangelical, definite in its faith, 
its discipline, its worship, there cannot fail to be in the United States 
a vast population surrendered to indifference and disbelief. 

“The issue today is not whether America is to be made Catholic 
but whether America, Protestant or Catholic, is to be made Christian. 
That is the task.” 

J. Lroypy Mecxam. Church and State in Latin America; a His- 
tory of Politico-ecclesiastical Relations. ix, 550 pp. Bibliography pp. 
509-532. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 

The author was Professor of Government in the University of 
Texas. 

Georces Serves. The Vatican: Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow. 
439 pp. New York, Harper, 1934. 

Part I The Ancient Vatican 

Part II The Pope 

Discusses his election, audiences, the Sacred College, etc. 

Part III Courts and Administration. Chapter 11 “The Moderni- 

zation of the Index” 

Part IV The Modern World. Chapter 18 “Modern Trials of 

Vatican Diplomacy” 
Chapter 22 “The Pope and Modern Society” 

E. Borp Barrett. Rome Stoops to Conquer. 267 pp. New York, 
Messner, 1935. 

Chapters on “Catholic Action,’ “Winning the Worker,” “A 
Fighting Press,” “Father Charles E. Coughlin,” “Cardinal O’Connell.” 
Opens with the following sentence: “From an insignificant group of 
25,000 adherents, shepherded by thirty poor priests, in 1789, the 
Catholic Church of America has grown to be a congregation of 
20,000,000, led by thirty thousand priests.” 

Kart Hem. Spirit and Truth. The Nature of Evangelical 
Christianity. 201 pp. London, Lutterworth Press, 1935 (from the 
fourth and fifth German editions of 1929). 

Dr. Hugh Watt of New College, Edinburgh, says in the Intro- 
duction, “I know of no modern book more likely to lead to an 
intelligent appreciation of and enthusiasm for, the essentials of the 
evangelical faith.” 

Cecn. Jorn Capoux. Roman Catholicism and Freedom. 208 pp. 
London, Independent Press, 1936; 3d ed., 1937. 

“The point I wish to make and on which I must close, is that 
all Christian efforts to revivify Protestantism will be fruitless and 
indeed (in so far as they involve religious strife) inglorious, unless 
they are rooted in a deep love for God as revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ and a true reverence for His will as it affects human life. 
Only so can we hope to have the driving power needful for success, 
and the chivalry and charity which alone can make our striving 
worthy of the cause.” 

Francis J. Paut. Romanism and Evangelical Christianity. A 
Study of Origins and Developments. x, 493 pp. London. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1940. 

These chapters represent lectures given when Dr. Paul was ap- 
pointed Cunningham Lecturer at New College, Edinburgh, for 
1938. Twenty years before he had been asked to write a book on 

this subject by Sir William Robertson Nicoll, who said that in 
answer to many requests he had not been able to suggest an adequate 
book to his correspondents. 

Chapter 1. “The Doctrine of Holy Scripture” pp. 1-56. An 
an scholarly, annotated analysis of the difference in attitude 
toward the Scriptures by Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

Other chapters on Baptism, Man, Priesthood, Virgin Mary, etc. 

Gerorce P. Howarp. Religious Liberty in Latin America? Fore- 
word by John Mackay. xxii, 170 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster, 1944. 

The author was born in Argentina, and lived nearly all his life 
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in South America. The thesis of the work is expressed in an early 
paragraph of the Introduction: ee © Seen se Se 
post war program that will grant religious freed the 
Roman Catholic Church is in a minority and religious monopoly 
wherever it has the power to suppress competition. The fight against 
Protestant missions in Latin America is the first stage of that cam- 
paign. Our Protestant representatives in the southern lands are the 
present victims of the bludgeoning blows of misrepresentation and 
Co Ae See ok 0 ene Se aoe Wee bene Seaee open Gon. 
The discriminatory attitude of the ———, press in favor of 
Catholic interests would lead one to plead: If these Catholic in- 
terests are allowed to express themselves without the restraints that 
even pagan courtesy would dictate, surely we Protestants have the 
right to present our case. Our Roman Catholic friends, therefore, 
will understand if the writer, after thirty-five years of silence on 
re delicate matters, feels driven to speak very frankly, but not, 
ee a ee ee eee ry 


eM. Earte Bares. Religious Liberty—An Inquiry. xviii, 604 pp. 

New York, International Missionary Council, 1945. 

Contains many pages on subjects not related directly to Roman 
Catholicism, but also many large sections on the position of the 
Roman church in relation to religious liberty that rest solidly on 
authentic sources. 

C. Anperson Scorr. Romanism and the Gospel. 203 pp. 


This is really a very significant I The chapter, 
“The Need for Reformation,” is a discussion, not of the a 
of Luther and Calvin, but of the increasing ritual and legalism and 
Cee ot Sn aaenen, ft anie. enene. Be Sah, Some, mene 
other subjects discussed, from standpoint of New Testament 
doctrines, are the Virgin Mary, _ Lord’s Supper, pa ye Relics 
and Miracles, Scripture and Tradition, Catholicism and Morals. 

On the Virgin Mary, Scott says: “Ie is worth while to quote the 
oman apologists support the story as true, as 





stories. ‘Mary’s corporeal assumption into Heaven is so thoroughly 
implied in the notion of her personality as given by Bible and dogma, 
that the Church can dispense with strict historical evidence of the 
fact.’ The culmination of this series of propositions concerning Mary 
is reached in the doctrine of her Immaculate Conception. As to this 
doctrine, no doubt can arise that it is part of the ‘Catholic Faith,’ 
which a man is bound to believe if he is to be saved. It was the 
subject of a Bull issued by Pope Pius IX in 1854, after consultation 
with Catholic Bishops in all parts of the world” (p. 73). “St. Basil 
held that Mary had to pass through the purgatorial fire. St. Augus- 
tine was among the earliest of the Fathers who thought that she 
might be an exception to the rule that all have committed sin, but 
he includes her with the rest of mankind as sharing the corruption 
of humanity which began with Adam. It is not until the eleventh 
century that we find an authoritative writer arguing that Mary was 
‘sanctified in the womb’” (p. 74). “One shrinks from quoting 
Alfonso de Liguori (A. D. 1750). His language concerning Mary 
so far outruns what is credible in anyone who shares the Christian 
faith in God and in Christ. But his book on the Glories of Mary 
has been immensely popular, was formally recommended for Catholic 
reading by Cardinals Wiseman and Manning, and. the Church of 
Rome has practically approved its teaching by proclaiming its author 
a Doctor of the Church. Here are some of Liguori’s pronouncements. 
‘Mary is the peacemaker of sinners with God.’ ‘Mary is our life 
because she obtains for us the gifts of pardon and of perseverance.’ 
‘Many things are asked from God, and are not granted; they are 
asked of Mary, and are obtained.’ ‘Mary has only to speak, and her 
Son performs all.’ ‘He who is protected by Mary will be saved; 
he who is not will be lost.’ ‘At the command of the Virgin all 
things obey, even God.’ Yet the Congregation of Rites decreed in 
1803 that in all Liguori’s writings there is not one word to be found 
fault with. It is difficult to write with becoming restraint of an 
institution which calls itself the Church of Christ (and denies the 
title to nearly all other Christian bodies) and at the same time 
tolerates and even approves teaching such as this. The solemn as- 
severation that this Church neither practices nor encourages the ‘wor- 
ship’ of Mary is seen to be a quibble. If the assertions of Liguori 
are true, the Church ought to worship Mary. As it is, they represent 
a heresy more dishonoring to God and more erous to men than 
the heresies which Rome persecuted to the death. The danger to 
men is a moral one. The substitution of Mary for God or Christ as 
the one to whom men turn for help or for forgiveness means the 
substitution of one who makes no moral demand (or only a trifling 
one) for One from whom men cannot claim succor without being 
conscious of a summons to a new life. ‘Ye shall be holy, for I am 
holy’” (pp. 79, 80). 

On the power of the Mass, Scott says: “The Council of Trent 
declared that ‘the sacrifice of the Mass is truly propitiatory, and by 
means hereof we obtain mercy and find grace in seasonable aid.’ And 
that there may be no mistake as to the reason why such a sacrifice 
was required, the Council added, ‘For the Lord, appeased by the 
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oblation hereof, and granting the grace and gift of penitence, for- 
gives even heinous. crimes and sins.’ . ‘Wherefore, the sacrifice of 
the Mass is rightly offered, not only for the sins, punishments, satis- 
factions, and other necessities of the faithful who are living, but also 
for those who have departed in Christ, and who are not as yet fully 
purified’” (p. 111). “The second comes from a named authority, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Salzburg, in a Pastoral Letter (1906). 
“Where even in Heaven is there such power as that of the Catholic 
priest? Once did Mary bring the Divine Child into the world, and 
behold, the priest does it not once but a hundred, a thousand times, 
as often as he celebrates. To the priests has Christ handed over 
the right over His holy humanity, to them He has similarly given 
control over His body. The Catholic priest can not only make it 
present upon the altar, shut it up in the tabernacle, take it out again, 
and give it to the faithful to enjoy . . . Christ the only-begotten 
Son of God the Father is thus at his disposal’” (pp. 116, 117). 

Scott writes with scholarship, clarity, and for the most part a 
loyalty to New Testament truth. I would make only two criticisms 
concerning the In the first place, I think he overdoes the 
Judaistic tendencies of the early church. He seems to have an an- 
tipathy to the revelation of the Old Testament as it infiltrated early 
Christian thought, whereas really the Christian church and the Ad- 
vent of Christ completed the Old Testament. In the second place, 
he seems to have an incorrect view of the reality of the wrath of God, 
and rather bitterly denounces the necessity of propitiation, though 
he believes, of course, we are truly saved only by the sacrifice of 
Christ. On the whole, however, the book is very much worth while, 
and the best treatment now available, so far as I know, dealing 
with Rome from a theological viewpoint. 

Avro Mannatran. The Catholic Church against the Twentieth 
Century. xviii, 461 pp. London, Watts, 1947. 

Chapter 8 “Spain, the Catholic Church, and the Civil War.” 

Chapter 9 “Italy, the Vatican, and Fascism.” 

Chapter 10 “Germany, the Vatican, the First World War, and 

the rise of Hitler.” 

Chapter 11 “Nazism, the Vatican, and the Second World War.” 

Other chapters on the relation of the Vatican to Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Belgium, France, etc. A very important volume, 
which concludes with this verdict: ‘To expect the Catholic Church 
to forego meddling in social and political affairs is to expect such a 
profound change in its inner structure as would alter Catholicism 
entirely. The Spirit which moves the Catholic Church, the founda- 
tions on which it is built, its methods permitting everything that 
furthers its spiritual dominion, its immediate and ultimate goals— 
all these and numerous other factors make the Catholic Church a 
ruthless and persistent enemy of our century and of all that individuals 
and nations are laboring and sweating to attain. The role played 
by the Catholic Church from the close of the last century up to 
the end of the Second World War (1945) proves this better than 
words can do. Although it has resurrected some old political in- 
struments, being a master of tactics, it will conform its methods to 
the changed times and new situation. One thing it will never change, 
and that is its fixed and ultimate goal; to further its spiritual domin- 
ion over society in all parts of the world.” 

Avro Mannatran. The Vatican in World Politics. 444 pp. 
New York, Goer Associates, 1949. 


PROTESTANTISM 


R. -M’Cueyvne Epcar. The Genius of Protestantism. 2d ed. 
xxii, 355 pp. Edinburgh and London, 1900. 

This is easily one of the finest works on Protestant beliefs in the 
English language, though it is not known to many of our generation. 
James Orr called it a “spirited and masterly review of the main 
differences between Protestants and Roman Catholics, and a vindica- 
tion of the Protestant church in the light of Scripture, history and 
results.” There are good chapters here on the case of St. Peter, 
“Protestantism and Missions,” “Protestantism and Progress,” ‘Protes- 
tantism and the Family.” The title of Chapter 8 is significant, 
“Protestantism Promotes Manliness of Character Through Conceding 
to Every Man the Right of Private Judgment.” 

Wricnt—Nen, pp. 550-52. 

J. P. Laxey. The Principles of Protestantism. Edinburgh, T & T 
Clark, 1911 (originally published 1898). 

Henry W. Crarx. History of English Nonconformity—from 
Wiclif to the Close of the Nineteenth Century. 2v. London, 1911. 

Evangelism by Members of the Fellowship pe Evangelical Church- 
men. Ed by J. Russert Howpen. 325 pp. London, 19235. 

Among these twelve chapters by various evangelicals of America is 
one on “Confession and Absolution,” and one on “The Prayer Book.” 
The volume breathes both scholarship and piety. 


THE POPES 


There is, of course, an enormous literature on the popes and the 
papacy, and only some of the most important volumes can here be 
mentioned. The two most extensive works are by von Pastor and by 
the great German historian, von Ranke. 
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LEopoLD von Ranke (1795-1886). Ecclesiastical and Political His- 
tory of the Popes of Rome During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Eng. trans. 3 vols. London, 1840. 

G. P. Gooch in his great work, History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century, London, 1913, p. 87, said of von Ranke: “The 
History of the Popes was not only a great achievement of historical 
research, but a perfect work of art. He had now reached the ma- 
turity of his powers. Without attempting flights of eloquence, his 
luminous and measured style produces an effect of rare power. From 
time to time he interrupts the thread of his narrative to utter a grave 
reflection on the significance of the scenes he is describing. It was 
while engaged on the Popes that he wrote, ‘No history can be writ- 
ten but universal history. I am enchanted by the loftiness and logic 
of the development and, if I may say so, by the ways of God.’ The 
work for the first time revealed his resources of research and judg- 
ment, narrative and portraiture. It combined spaciousness with a 
mastery of detail, a faculty of generalization with minute accuracy. 
It was quickly translated into every civilized language and became 
one of the indispensable books of historical literature.” 

Lupwic von Pastor (1854-1928). History of the Popes. 14 vols., 
various editions. 

On this Gooch has said, “He declares that the best apologia for the 
Popes is to show what they have done; but he is no unreserved ad- 
mirer of certain too-celebrated princes of the Church. The early 
volumes described the period of the New Learning, the influence of 
which, he fully admits, was deeply felt in the Vatican. Keenly in- 
terested in art and culture, he deals at length with the humanism of 
Pius II, the artistic activities of his successors and the world famous 
painters, sculptors, and architects of the Papal Court. He distin- 
guishes between the heathen and the Christian Renaissance, between 
Valla and Poggio on the one hand and Nicholas V and Vittorino da 
Feltre on the other. The Popes, he confesses, welcomed all humanists 
without troubling about their paganism; for they were themselves 
temporal princes and the only vigorous assault on the pagan Renais- 
sance came from Savonarola.” 

JorHANN von Dotuincer. The Church and the Churches; or, the 
Papacy and the Temporal Power. An historical and political review. 
xiv, 474 pp. London, Hurst and Blackett, 1862. 

“The Churches without the Papacy—a Panoramic Survey.” pp. 122- 
249. 

“The Protestant Churches in Germany.” pp. 267-335. 

Johann Josef Ignaz von Dollinger, 1799-1890, chose the priesthood 
at the age of 18, and was ordained 1822. The following year he was 
chosen professor of church history and ecclesiastical law in the Ly- 
ceum of Aschaffenburg. His first work, when only 27, on the Euchar- 
ist, was rewarded with a doctorate of theology. In the same year he was 





appointed professor of church history and ecclesiastical law in the . 


newly opened University of Munich. In 1837 he was made librarian 
of the University. In 1843, in the controversy concerning the im- 
maculate conception of Mary, he asserted a difference of opinion was 
permissible, as there was no revelation or tradition to settle the matter. 
Increasingly opposed by the Jesuits, by Cardinal Manning, etc., he 
was a prolific writer of works on the early church, the papacy, the 
Middle Ages, etc. When the purpose of the convening of the Vati- 
can Council became known, 1869, to affirm the doctrine of papal 
infallibility, he published his The Pope and the Council, under the 
pseudonym of Janus. “The work displayed such knowledge of papal 
history that it was immediately suspected that the author could be 
none other than Dollinger.” When he refused to accept the newly 
added dogma, he was excommunicated, April 18, 1871 and founded 
the Old Catholic Church. At the same time he was chosen rector of 
the University of Munich. Von Hase referred to Dollinger as “the 
most keen-witted and learned spokesman on the Catholic side north 
of the Alps.” 

JoHANN von Dotutncer. Fables Respecting the Popes in the Mid- 
dle Ages; together with the Prophetic Spirit and the Prophecies of the 
Christian Era. xxiv, 463 pp. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1872 (orig- 
inally published 1863). 

The former part occupies pp. 1-272. 

Wiuram Artuur. The Pope, the Kings, and the People; a his- 
tory of the movement to make the pope governor of the world by a 
universal reconstruction of society from the issue of the Syllabus to 
the close of the Vatican Council. xlvii, 758 pp. London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1903. 

A work showing great research, fully documented. 

Freperick Nrevsen. The History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth 
Century. 2v. London, Murray, 1906. 

The author was Bishop of Aalborg, and professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Copenhagen. Covers the history from 
1798 to the fall of Rome, 1870. 

Josep: McCase. Crises in the History of the Papacy; a study of 
twenty famous popes whose careers and whose influence were impor- 
tant in the development of the church and in the history of the 
world. xiv, 459 pp. New York, Putnam, 1916. 

Waricut-Nem, pp. 517-530 

Bunt, pp. 571-578. 

Hook, pp. 589-591. 
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Tt is not our purpose here to write an extended condemnation of 
the papacy, but the following. notes ‘may not be out of place even in 
a bibliography: 

‘Pope Sergius III was the son of Pope Benedict IV. Pope John XI 
was the son of Pope Sergius. 

Pope Honorius I (638) maintained the heresy that Christ had only: 
one will. In the Sixth Ecumenical Council (681) the dead pope was 
expelled from communion, an act that was repeated. in the Seventh 
and Eighth Councils, and this fact is a part of the confession of faith 
which every bishop of Rome had to swear to down to the 11th century. 

The reign of Pope John XII (955-964) is described by Atwater in 
his Dictionary of the Popes as “a tale of impiety, debauchery, simony, 
cruelty . . . crude self-indulgence and vice.” Nothing better indicates 
the -terrible immoralities prevailing in the Vatican at one time in its 
history than the necessity for the creation of the word “pornocracy,” 
which the Oxford English Dictionary defines as “the dominating influ- 
ence of harlots or prostitutes, specifically, the government of Rome dur- 
ing the first half of the tenth century.” 


THE REFORMATION 


Kart Utimann. Reformers before the Reformation, Principally in 
Germany and the Netherlands. Eng. trans. 2 v. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1855. 

Wituram CunnincHam. The Reformers and the Theology of the 
Reformation. 2nd ed. 616 pp. Edinburgh, 1866. 

Jorn Henry Brunt. The Reformation of the Church of England. 
Its history, principles, and results. A.D. 1514-1547. xi, 567 pp. 
London, Oxford, 1868. 

Prmuire Scuarr. History of the Christian Church. Rev. ed. New 
York, Scribner, 1858-1914. 

V. 6. The German Reformation. New York, 1888. 

V. 7. The Swiss Reformation. New York, 1892. 

Georce P. FisHer. The Reformation. xxxiv, 620 pp. New York, 
1878. 

Cartes CHapwicx. A History. of the Christian Church During 
the Reformation. 424 pp. London, 1894. 

With a rich apparatus of foot notes. 

Joun Knox. History of the Reformation of Religion within the 
Realm of Scotland. Ed. by C. J. Guthvine. xxvi 364 pp. London, 1898. 

This edition is beautifully illustrated. A new edition has just 
appeared in 2 volumes ed. by William Croft Dickinson which is given 
the leading review (6 cols.) in the Literary Supplement of the London 
Times, May 19, 1950. 

Wuuston Waker. The Reformation. 478 pp. New York, 
1900. 

F. A. Gasquet. The Eve of the Reformation. ii, 460 pp. New 
ee Putnam, 1900. 

T. M. Linpsay. A History, of the Reformation. 2 v. New York, 
1906, 1907. 

Henry Wacs. Principles of the Reformation, Practical and 
Historical. 252 pp. London, 1910. 

In his preface Dr. Wace declares, “The Roman Catholic Church, 
with its grievous perversions of Christian truth, does exhibit in an 
extreme form permanent tendencies of human nature, and we may 
always have to contend against similar influences in our own church 
and nation. But the only effectual method for resisting them is to 
maintain before the minds of men and women, in full force, the 
momentous realities and the profound truths from which the Refor- 
mation drew back the Medieval veil. I believe that those realities 
and truths lie at the very foundation of the spiritual life and the 
moral force of out people, and that our church will command the 
nation’s confidence in proportion as she teaches the cardinal truths 
of Christian faith. . .” His opening chapter contains the best dis- 
cussion of the meaning and history of the word “protestant” that I 
have seen anywhere. 

Henry C. Veppver. The Reformation in Germany. xiix, 466 pp. 
New York, 1914. 

For.the most part, devoted to the work of Luther. 

Preservep SmitH. The Life and Letters of Martin Luther. 1914. 

Jorm Huss. The Church, Translated with Notes 4 Introduc- 
tion by Davis E. Shaff. xlvi, 304 pp. New York, 

Huss, the Bohemian martyr, wrote this volume Pie as a half 
centuries ago. This edition by Shaff is the first that has appeared 
in English “and seems to be the first to be issued in any language.” 

“Huss went still further, in declaring that popes may be praesciti, 
reprobates, though legitimately elected to their office. Without defi- 
nitely assigning by name this or that pontiff to Hell, as did Dante, 
yet Huss declared that popes there have been who had conferred 
ample indulgences by word—verbaliter—and are damned. Christ 
chose a thief as an apostle: so may the cardinals choose an antichrist 
as Roman pontiff. The only standard by which it can be judged 
whether a pope is a vicar of Christ or antichrist is by his conformity 
to the law of Christ in daily life and ministries. 

“The outward display assumed by popes, the kissing of their feet, 
the name most holy—sanctissimus—by which they allowed themselves 
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to be addressed, Huss stigmatized, as Luther did a hundred years 
later, as incompatible with their holy office” (p. xvii). 

“A second conclusion was that papal decrees are not always to be 
obeyed. To rebel against an erring pope Huss boldly said was to 
obey God. So clear and emphatic were Huss’s views on this sub- 
j i declared that ‘Huss committed no more atrocious 


and does is to be accepted and treated as an article of the 
faith.’ fl age eng olga angel eng arg bight pete 
low them to be taken to the fire: but Huss was 
sentenced to pay (p. xviii). 
E. M. Hutme. Renaissance and Reformation. Rev. ed. 1917. 
Preserveo SmitH. The Age of the Reformation. xii, 861 pp. 
New York, 1920. 
Avexanper Smetur. The Reformation in its Literature. 320 pp. 
— 1925. 


In this volume are chapters on the writing of Luther, Calvin, 
Tindale, John Knox, Pascal. 

Martin Luther, The Ninety-five Theses, 1517. 

“The Theses, Principal Lindsay says, ‘are singularly unlike what 
might have been anticipated from a professor of theology. They 
lacked definition, and contained many repetitions which might easily 
have been avoided. They are simply ninety-five sturdy strokes struck 
at a good ecclesiastical abuse which was searing the ‘consciences of 
many.’ Luther felt that he was dealing with evils which did not 
admit of lenient remedies or of concessions and compromises. He 
spoke strongly because he was strongly moved, and because he realized 
that strong speech would be understood and remembered when quieter 
and mere concatenated argument would have little effect. 

“"T comfort myself,’ he writes in a letter, ‘with the thought that 
the Heavenly Father needs an occasional servant who can be hard 
to the hard and rude to the rude.’ Had not Christ smitten Pharisaic 

outwardness, selfishness censoriousness with woe upon woe? Did 
not Paul flash out in hot indignation and withering rebuke? Plainly 
he was in good company when he insisted on calling unlovely things 
by their proper names and when he drove home their wrongness to 
ae ee ee Sean Se, Sa EN ee ee 

paring. “The polish of Erasmus and the benignity of Melanch- 
yw Heine declared, ‘would never have brought us so far as the 
divine brutality of Brother Martin.’ Vigorous language is~ amply 
justified when it attacks falsehoods, which rob God of His peculiar 

and which threaten the everlasting welfare of men” (pp. 
31-32). 

Martin Luther, Address to the German Nobility, 1520. 

“At the outset, there are three walls, in appearance impregnable, 
in reality defenses of pasteboard, behind which the Roman Church 
has been accustomed to entrench herself, and which he levels to the 
ground. One is the awfulness of the spiritual power, a power so 
supreme and so sacred that it transcends all temporal princedoms 
and governments whatsoever. The second is the assertion that no 
one except the Pope has the right and the ability to interpret Scrip- 
ture. The third is the idea that only the Bishop of Rome can 
convene a bean Council; and who then is to call him in question 
for his errors and sins? 

“One by one bulwarks, so formidable and so flimsy, fall at the 
touch of the hammer. The real Spiritual Power is the whole body of 
believers in Jesus Christ; ‘A cobbler, a smith, a peasant—all alike 
are consecrated bishops;? and ‘if a little band of pious Christian 
laymen were taken prisoners and carried away to a desert and had 
not a clergyman among them, and were then to agree to elect one 
of their members, married or unmarried, and were to order him to 
baptize and to preach, this man would be as certainly a priest as if 
all the popes had ordained him.’ And as for the notion that the 
successor of Peter is the sole interpreter of God’s book, how absurd 
that is! If it is true, where is the use of Bibles at all? Let us 
‘burn them and content ourselves with the unlearned gentlemen 
at Rome, in whom the’ Holy Ghost dwells.’ The Scripture is for 
everybody and the heart enlightened from above can ‘discern and 
judge what is right or wrong in matters of faith.’ The third forti- 
fication tumbles and disappears with the other two. It is not merely 
the wearer of the tiara who can convoke a General Council. The 
injunction of the New Testament to each of us is that, if our brother 
trespasses against us and will not listen to our expostulations in pri- 
vate, we must tell the matter to the church; and, when the pope 
is an offense to Christendom, every faithful member of Christ’s 
commonwealth is bound to do what he can to procure ‘a true, free 
— Thus, ‘all the forces and their whole array’ topple to the 

ust. 

“Next succeeds a long and damning catalogue of the grievances to 
which Germany has been subjected by the Papal court. Consider, 
Luther cries, the extravagant pomp of the man who boasts of being 
the Vicar of Christ; his Master went on foot, but, if he goes out 
riding, he has a retinue of three or four ‘more than any 


30 Our trials are opportunities to learn more of God’s love. 





king or emperor.’ In him, who pronounces himself most holy and 
most spiritual, ‘thére is more worldliriess than in the world itself.’ 
~ 5 has been sucked dry to maintain this luxury, and soon Germany 

be equally ‘impoverished. Consider the avarice of the cardinals; 
7 that they do is to bargain and traffic in prelacies and bishoprics, 
‘which any robber could manage as well;’ until ‘Venice, Antwerp, and 
Cairo are nothing to this fair and market at Rome’ ” (pp. 34, 35, 36). 

Martin Luther on the Babylonian Captivity of the Church, October 
1520. 

“The Babylonian Captivity subjects to searching examination the 
sacramental system of Roman Catholicism. ‘In the first place,’ says its 
writer, ‘I deny that sacraments are seven in number and assert that 
there are only three, Baptism, Penance, and the Lord’s Supper.’ 
Probably you are surprised at this inclusion of penance. He hesitates 
over the question himself; and, in the concluding paragraphs of his 
treatise, he virtually reverses the finding he had stated before. ‘If 
we speak with perfect accuracy, there are only two sacraments in the 
Church of God, Baptism and the Bread’—that is Luther’s simple 
and comprehensive title for the Communion of the Body and the 
Blood of our Lord—'since it is in these alone that we see both a 
sign divinely instituted and a promise of remissions of sins. The 
sacrament of Penance, which I have reckoned along with these two, 
is without any visible and divinely appointed sign; and is nothing 
else than a way and means of return to Baptism.’ It is delightful 
to be allowed to watch our firm-set and compactly-jointed Reformer 
in the act of making up his mind. 

“The number of the sacraments settled, Luther explains that their 
meaning has been obscured and their comfort stolen by ‘the tyrant 
of Rome.’ In the Bread, for an instance, ‘this sweetest sacrament,’ 
everything i is spoiled if we are forced to accept the figment of human 
opinion, the dogma of transubstantiation, which ‘rests on no support 
of Scripture or of reason.’ All that is demanded for the right 
keeping of the ordinance is the faith, which depends on the word 
of a promising God, and which leads on to the love that enlarges 
and enriches ‘the spirit of man” (pp. 39, 40). 

H. S. Lucas. Renaissance and Reformation, 1934. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


There are three historical works devoted to a history of anti- 
Catholic movements and literature in this country. First, one by 
a Roman Catholic, Sister Mary Augustina, American Opinion of 
Roman eet gare in the Eighteenth Century, Washington, D. C.; 
a monumental work by Ray Allen Billington, The agen Crusade, 
1800-1860, Macmillan, 1938; and a more popular work, Reuben 
Maury, The Wars of the Godly, New York, 1928. The work by 
Billington, including sixty pages of bibliography, a remarkable piece 
of historic scholarship, has become very scarce, though it was pub- 
lished only twelve years ago. I am told that the last quotation on 
this book was $17.00. Here is discussed exhaustively, the Know- 
Nothing Party, Nativism, the famous case of Maria Monk, the 
Philadelphia riots of 1844, etc. To read this book makes one realize 
how negligible are the efforts of the Protestant church today in 
meeting the claims and propaganda of Romanism. Professor Billing- 
ton actually points out that a hundred years ago, Congress was legis- 
lating against Roman propaganda. The conferences of Methodists 
and the general assemblies of the Presbyterian Church were debating 
and passing serious resolutions concerning the inroads and the blas- 
phemies of Romanism. The American Bible Society issued warnings 
regarding the inroads of Rome. Many states were deeply concerned 
regarding the question of free public schools and the Bible in the 
public schools. A vast literature came out of these vigorous efforts. 
I think. perhaps one page in Billington ought to be quoted here: 

“This conflict between the Bible societies and the Catholic church 
would probably have remained relatively unimportant ha che societies 
not attempted to enlarge the scope of their activities. However, in 
1838 members of the Maryland Bible Society adopted resolutions 
deploring the fact that, while sending God’s word to the heathen 
abroad, they had neglected to see that the Scriptures were read in 
the schools of their own state, and asking the co-operation of state 
officials in securing this objective. In the following year this desire 
assumed national importance when the American Bible Society pledged 
itself to continuous labor until the Scriptures were read in every class- 
room in the nation, a resolve which was repeated a year later after 
both the churches and the religious press had heartily endorsed the 
Society’s stand. The seeds of conflict were sown by this action. 
Catholics, unwilling to allow their children to attend public schools 
where: part of the program of instruction consisted of the reading 
of an unauthorized version of the Scriptures, were bound to con- 
test the dictates of Protestantism. 

“The clash between Catholics and Protestants over the use of the 
Bible in the public schools took its most dramatic form in New 
York City where the controversy was intensified by the seg Wr of 
the school system in 1840 when Catholic citizens first began their 
complaints. New York schools at this time were under the control 
of the Public School Society, a benevolent association which had been 
formed in 1805 to care for the instruction of children financially un- 
able to attend religious or private schools. One of the avowed 
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purposes of this. society was to ‘inculcate the sublime truths of 
religion and morality contained in, the Holy Scriptures’ so that Bible 
reading was given a prominent place in the curriculum of the schools 
under its jurisdiction” (p. 143). 

John Adams wrote to Jefferson, “Can a free government possibly 
exist with the Roman Catholic religion?” Some statistics in this 
book are revealing. In 1790, out of 3,000,000 people in America 
there were 35,000 Catholics, of whom one half lived in the state 
of Maryland. In June, 1950, the Roman Catholic Church claimed 
27,000,000 members, out of a population of 150,000,000. In other 
words, in 1790, the proportion of Roman Catholics in this country 
was 1 to 86, or 2 to 172, and today the proportion is 1 to 5%, or 
2 to 9, or by another expression, the proportion of Roman Catholics 
to the total population today is nineteen times greater than in 1790. 
That they are winning everywhere, even to getting the Bible out of 
our schools, everyone confesses. 

It may not be out of order if we list here some of the more im- 
portant volumes from 1835 to 1855, regarding the deep questions 
involved in Romanism at that time: 

JoHn HucGHes anp JoHN Breckxinrmce. A Discussion on the 
Question, Is the Roman Catholic Religion, in any or in all of its 
Principles or Doctrines, Inimical to Civil or Religious Liberty? and 
the Question, Is the Presbyterian Religion, in any or in all of its 
Principles or Doctrines, Inimical to Civil or Religious Liberty? Phila- 
delphia, 1836. 

Wiurwm Aten. Report on Popery Accepted by the General 
Association of Massachusetts, June, 1844. Boston, 1844. 

The American Text Book of Popery: being an Authentic Compend 
of the Bulls, Canons and Decretals of the Roman Hierarchy, New 
York, 1844. 

L. Grustmmant. Intrigues of Jesuitism in the United States of 
America. 7th edition, New York, 1846. 

Rurus W. Crarx. Popery and the United States, Embracing an 
Account of Papal Operations in our Country, with a View of the 
Dangers which Threaten our Institutions. Boston, 1847. 

R. Wuatiey. The Kingdom of Christ; and the Errors of Romanism. 
New York, 1848. 

N. L. Rice. Romanism, the Enemy of Education, of Free Institu- 
tions and of Christianity. Cincinnati, 1853. 

N. L. Rice. Romanism not Christianity: a Series of Lectures in 
which Popery and Protestantism are Contrasted, Showing the Incom- 
patibility of the Former with Freedom and Free Institutions. Cin- 
cinnati, 1847. 

Samuet F. B. Morse. Imminent Dangers to the Free Institutions 
of the United States through Foreign Immigration. New York, 1835. 
Another edition: New York, 1854. 

NicuHotas Murray. Letters to the Right Rev. John Hughes, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of New York, rev. and enl. New York, 1855. 

Epwarp Besecuer. The Papal Conspiracy Exposed and Protes- 
tantism Defended in the Light of Reason, History and Scripture. 
Boston, 1855. 

Gustavus Myers. History of Bigotry in the United States. vii, 
504 pp. New York, Random House, 1943. 

Only parts of this book are related to the question of Romanism. 
Of particular interest is the Chapter, pp. 160-165, on Samuel F. B. 
Morse’s book, Foreign Conspiracy Against the Liberties of the United 
States, 1835, which had vast influence at the time and was often 
reprinted. 

Paut BiLaNsHARD. American Freedom and Catholic Power. 350 
pp. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1950. 

This book has created more discussion than any volume written 
against the Catholic Church in the United States since the dawn 
of the twentieth century. Many of these chapters originally appeared 
as articles in The Nation, in twelve installments, ending June 4, 
1948. The Catholic Church, particularly through Father John L. 
McNulty, of the Board of Education of Newark, had The Nation 
taken off the shelves of school libraries of Newark, New Jersey, and 
finally of New York City. This controversy has dragged on now 
for two years, and Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, acting for the Commissioner 
of Education, has been asked to review the case. Suits are at present 
pending in the New York State Supreme Court at Albany and in 
Kings County. 

Mr. Blanshard is a member of the New York bar, and was at 
one time head of the Department of Investigation and Accidents in 
New York City. As one would expect, this volume is heavily docu- 
mented. [Every statement is supported by ample evidence,. much of 
it from Roman Catholic contemporary literature, and cannot be de- 
nied. In thirteen months from the time of its appearance, this book 
had eleven printings, totaling 120,000 copies. The volume deals 
with political matters, not religious. There is nothing here to indi- 
cate that the author is interested in the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, or in Rome’s denial of them. His exposure of gambling in 
the Catholic Church, of corrupt mayors, of low scholastic standards 
in Catholic churches, of superstitions in our own country among 
Catholics, and the fact which the Catholic Church acknowledges, 
that more e¢riminals belong to the Roman church than any other 
faith in America, is astonishing. 

I am allowed by the publishers to quote the following from a 
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footnote on page 321: “Catholic pre-eminence in the of crime 
and juvenile delinquency is notable in our Northern cities, i 

in New York. A study, Crime and Religion, by Father Leo Kalmer, 
Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 1936, showed that the rate of 
Catholic criminals committed to prisons in twenty-eight states was 
about twice that of the Catholic proportion in the population. See 
Leo H. Lehmann, The Catholic Church and Public Schools, Agora 
Publishing Co. Bishop Gallagher of Detroit, declared in 1936, ac- 
cording to The New York Times of December 8, 1936: ‘It is a 
matter of serious reproach to the Church that more Catholic boys, 
in proportion to the total number, get into trouble than those of any 
other denomination. One-fifth of the people of Michigen are Catho- 
lics, but 50 per cent of the boys in the Industrial Scnool for Boys 
at Lansing are Catholics.’ Father Harold E. Keller, writing in The 
National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, xxxv, p. 447, 
while deploring the fact that the Catholic prison population is out 
of all proportion to the general Catholic population, argued that 
within the Catholic group itself boys who had attended the parochial 
school had a better chance to stay out of prison than Catholic boys 
who had attended public school. Actually, I believe that the Catholic 
hierarchy is responsible for the appalling Catholic crime record in 
only one respect: the priests encourage oversized families by their 
unrealistic policy on birth control, and unwanted and ivileged 
children of such families naturally drift from neglect to delinquency.” 
A large section of the book (pp. 107-179) is devoted to the matters 
of medicine, sex, and marriage. Here you will find Catholic authority 
for the procedure in a hospital, that if there is danger of the mother’s 
dying because of the condition of the fetus, the fetus is not to be 
removed, assuming it is already a soul, and the mother will be allowed 
to die, with the hope that the child will live. Here you have the 
Catholic authority for baptism by stealth, and the tricky way that 
the Roman Church annuls marriage. Here you will find quoted 
from contemporary Carmelite literature, published in America, the 
superstition about scapulars. A circular issued by the Carmelite 
National Shrine of Our Lady of the Scapular, in New York City, 
contains this statement: “Whosoever dies clothed in this scapular shall 
not suffer eternal fire.” This, in the United States of America, in 
1950! 

The Volume has been reviewed with vigorous approval by such 
learned bodies as the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and physiological and sociological j . A conservative 
Christian cannot approve of the author’s statements on birth control, 
euthanasia, and some other subjects, and will regret he does not more 
vigorously repudiate Communism. But for the object for which it 
was written, it is an unanswerable, crushing indictment of the political 
and social and educational aspects of the Roman Catholic Church 
in these United States of America today. 


BOOKS BY FORMER PRIESTS 


FarHer Criniguy. Fifty years in the Church of Rome. 43rd ed. 
xvi, 832 pp. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 1886. 

This is one of the most famous volumes exposing the Roman 
Catholic Church that has been written in North America. Father 
Chiniquy (1809-1909) was born in Canada and was a priest in the 
Roman Church for over thirty years. In this volume is a long 
account, pp. 654-667, of Abraham Lincoln’s defense of Father Chini- 
quy in the courts of Urbana, Illinois, against some priests who 
schemed to blacken his character and whose plot was exposed during 
the trial, compelling them to flee the city. Father Chiniquy was held 
in such high regard in his day, that even the great theologian Dr. 
Charles Hodge co-operated with him in writing a pamphlet on one 
aspect of Romanism. 

JeremaH J. Crowrey. Romanism, 4 Menace to the Nation. 2nd 
ed. 701 pp. Cincinnati, 1912. 

Mr. Crowley was a Roman Catholic priest for twenty-one years for 
the most part in Illinois. He won the full endorsement and con- 
fidence of such men as Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Bishop J. C. Hart- 
zell, Dr. W. W. White, and Dr. Ira Landrith. Probably no work 
was ever published in this country regarding the Catholic Church 
with such specific charges of corruption, immorality, deception, law- 
lessness, as are to be found in this volume. Crowley not only gives 
names and dates and places but he gives pictures of the ones he 
exposes and he gives photostatic copies of the documents which ex- 
posed the graft and wickedness and unamericanism of the Roman 
church. The chapter, “Rome, the Mother and Mistress of Crime,” 
pp. 130-144, ought to be reprinted in pamphlet form. In this volume 
is also to be found Crowley’s ‘famous work, “The Parochial School, a 
Curse to the Church, a Menace to the Nation.” 

Giorcio Bartow. The Primitive Church and the Primacy of 
Rome. xxii, 284 pp. New York, Hodder and Stoughton, N. D. 

Bartoli was for many years a member of the Society of Jesus and 
was a regular writer on the staff of Jesuit magazines, especially those 
published in Rome. ‘This volume is devoted almost exclusively to 
exposing the various claims of the Roman church regarding her re- 
lationship to the Apostle Peter. Incidentally, it contains what few 
volumes of this kind do contain, an index of Scripture texts. 

E. Boyp Barrett. The Jesuit Enigma. 351 pp. London, 1927. 


If you want to know God’s plan for you, do His will—that is His plan for you. $1 
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“Te has been my lot to sojourn for twenty years among men whose 
customs and modes of thought are not only distinctive and unique 
but in spite of much that has been written about them are little 
known and indeed much understood. . . No one could understand 
Jesuit obedience unless with firm faith he accepted all the Jesuit 
doctrine of obedience and heard distinctly the voice of his Superior 
as he used to hear the divine voice of Christ.” Among the fifteen 
chapters are those on “The Book that Made the Jesuits,” “The 
Jesuit Mind Healing.” “The Jesuit Way of Escape.” 

J. M. Poynter. Inside the Roman Church, by One Who Was 
There; @ General Survey with Special Reference to Great Britain. 
160 pp. London, Epworth, 1930. 

Chapter 5. “Roman Catholic Literature.” pp., 97-120. 

Poynter also wrote, Rome at Close Quarters, An Intimate and 
Impartial Study from Personal Experience. 160 pp. London, Epworth 
Press, 1931. Autobiographical. 

Leo H. Lenmann., Out of the Labyrinth; sequel to “The Soul of 
@ Priest.” 252 pp. New York, Agora, 1947. 

Served as a Roman Catholic priest in Europe and in South Africa, 
then in Florida. Editor of The Converted Catholic Magazine. 

JosepH ZacHELto. Secrets of Romanism. viii, 224 pp. New York, 
Loizeaux Bros., 1948. 

The author, born 1917, in Venice, Italy, was ordained a priest in 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1939, and soon thereafter was sent 
to America by Cardinal Raffaello Rossi, as a missionary to Italians 
in America. He was later appointed assistant pastor at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Brooklyn. He was saved February 1944, when listening to 
a Gospel sermon being broadcast, and immediately left the Roman 
Church. (There is a brief biographical sketch of Mr. Zachello in 
Christian Life, June 1948, pp. 94-98). He founded and edits a 
monthly magazine, The Convert. 

The author devotes one chapter to each of the following questions: 
Is the Roman Catholic Church the Church of Christ? Is the Bible 
a sufficient rule of faith? Was Peter a pope? Was the Mass instituted 
by Christ? Is there a purgatory? Do priests have power to remit 
sins? Is Mary our mediatrix? Is veneration of saints against Scrip- 
ture? Has the Roman Church power to grant indulgences? The 
great value of these chapters is that in each case the author first 
presents the Roman Catholic view, and quotes for such their own 
authorities. Then he presents the Scripture evidence which contra- 
dicts these claims of Rome. The spirit throughout the book is one 
of restraint, of calmness, and a desire to bring men into contact with 
the saving work of Christ. The information regarding the changes 
made by the Vatican itself (pp. 48-50) in 1947, in its official list of 
popes (74 changes) is amazing. At the end of the volume is an 
important appendix. “Official Roman Catholic Sources,” pp. 170-210. 


CENSORSHIP 


Gsorce Haven Putnam. The Censorship of the Church of Rome. 
2 v., New York, 1906. 

This is without doubt the greatest work on this subject that has 
ever appeared in the English language. 

“More than one scholar has been quoted as saying that the intel- 
lectual life and development of Europe during the centuries between 
1556 and 1800 could be traced by the lists of condemned books, and 
that these books would in themselves constitute a fairly complete 
library for complaint that, owing to the remissness or ignorance of 
the censors, the lists included titles of a number of works not valuable 
enough to condemnation, and omitted many of real value and 
continued importance. Irrespective of such inconsiderable exceptions 
in one direction or another, there can, I judge, be no question that a 
very large proportion, one may say by far the largest proportion, of 
the world’s literature that stood for intellectual activity and insight, 
literature which expressed the conclusions of the greatest minds of 
their several generations, and which stood for the development and 
the civilization of the community itself, had been placed by the 
Church in the Index of condemned and prohibited books” (p. 52). 

“The great works of imagination, the records of noteworthy scien- 
tific discoveries, the histories accepted as authoritative, the treatises 
in higher metaphysics, were produced, of course not exclusively, but 
in very much greater proportion, in the countries which had ‘either 
thrown off altogether the authority of Rome, or faithful to the church, 
had practically refused to accept the supervision of the Roman church 
over their national literature. It may be concluded that the theory 
upon which the censorship of the church was based is incompatible 
with the natural and complete development of the literary potentialities 
of a people and interferes with the production of higher literature in 
pay pane to the effectiveness with which it may be applied” 

p. 48). 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE 


[Joriann von Dotuincer.] The Pope and the Council, by Janus. 
xxix, 425 pp. New York, Scribner, Welford, 1869. 2nd ed. 

Naturally, almost exclusively occupied with the problem of papal 
infallibility. 

W. E. Grapstone. Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion. 


32 Much of Christian duty is not active bustling work, but quiet, patient waiting. 





Three Tracts. The Vatican Decrees. Vaticanism. Speeches of the 
Pope. \xxxi, 190 pp. London, Murray, 1875. 

F. P. Kenricx. An Inside View of the Vatican Council .. . edited 
by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, with notes and additional documents 
. . - 250 pp. New York, American Tract Society, 1872. 

This volume concludes with the official statement of the Programme 
of the Anti-Infallibility League, adopted in Munich, September 1871, 
by the Old Catholic Church. 

W. E. Grapstone. Vaticanism: An answer to reproofs and replies. 
76 pp. New York, Harper, 1875. 

This is Mr. Gladstone’s reply to the twenty-one attacks (within 
six months) made upon his work, “The Vatican Decrees.” 

“I am obliged to assert that not one of the writers against me has 
apprehended or stated with accuracy my principal charge”—i.e. that 
“the Vatican Decrees do, in the strictest sense, establish for the Pope 
a supreme command over loyalty and civil duty.” 

“It is, in my opinion, an entire mistake to suppose that theories 
like those, of which Rome is the center, are not operative on the 
thoughts and actions of men. An army of teachers, the largest and 
the most compact in the world, is ever sedulously at work to bring 
them into practice. Within our own time they have most powerfully, 
as well as most injuriously, altered the spirit and feeling of the 
Roman Church at large; and it will be strange indeed if, having done 
so much in the last half-century, they shall effect nothing in the 
next. I must avow, then, that I do not feel exactly the same security 
for the future as for the present.” 

Georce Satmon. The Infallibility of the Church, a course of 
lectures delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Dublin. 
xxvii, 495 pp. London, 1888. Salmon, Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was for many years the Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. He was one of the great New Testament 
scholars of the nineteenth century, and author of the famous, widely 
used Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New 
Testament. 

His massive work is probably the most important volume on the 
subject of papal infallibility that has ever been written in the English 
language. Salmon himself says: “I believe that the Church of Rome 
teaches false doctrine on many points which must be called important, 
if anything in religion can be called important; and it is not merely 
that on some particular points the teaching of that Church is errone- 
ous, but they who submit to her are obliged to surrender their under- 
standing to her, and submit to be led blindfold they know not whither. 
I count it, then, a very good work to release a man from Roman 
bondage—a release for which I think he will be the better, both as 
regards the things of eternity and those of time (pp. 6, 7). 

“The marvel, however, is, that if the Church had from the first 
possessed this wonderful gift it should have taken eighteen centuries 
to find it out. It is historically certain that in the year 1870, when 
it was proposed at the Vatican Council to proclaim the fact, the 
doctrine was opp a of the leading bishops; and that 
since the publication a number of most learned, and of those who 
up to that time had been most loyal, Roman Catholics, consented to 
suffer excommunication rather than agree to it. And the reason for 
their refusal, alleged, as we shall see, with perfect truth, is that this 
new doctrine is utterly opposed to the facts of history” (p. 324). 

In addition to discussing every conceivable aspect of the subject 
of infallibility, including of course the council which finally determined 
it was to be forced upon the church, Salmon has a long discussion of 
the question of Galileo (pp. 230-249), and a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the errors of the Vulgate, and how the Roman church has 
had to acknowledge it (pp. 226-229); on the prerogatives of Peter 
(pp. 323-340); on Peter the Bishop of Rome (pp. 341-359); and on 
the very interesting subject of the Popes that are in Purgatory, ac- 
cording to the teachings of the Roman church (pp. 209-210). 

Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees, 1869-1887. x, 
178 pp. New York, Scribner’s [1890]. 

HDRE, v. 7, pp. 256-278 (42 cols.) Very Important. 

G. G. Coutton. Papal Infallibility. xix, 308 pp. London, Faith 
Press, 1932. 





THE INQUISITION 

The great work on this evil institution was written by an American 
scholar, H. C. Lea. A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. 
3 v. New York, 1888. 

See also the following: 

WruzaM Harris Rute. History of the Inquisition from its Estab- 
lishment in the Twelfth Century to Its Extinction in the Nineteenth. 
2 v. New York, Scribner, Welford, 1874. 

G. G. Coutton. The Death Penalty for Heresy from 1184-1921. 
London, 1924. 

G. G. Coutron. The Inquisition. 128 pp. New York, 1929. 

G. G. Coutton. The Inquisition and Liberty. 354 pp. 1938. 

HDRE, v. 7. pp. 330-336. 

Pum Scuarr. History of the Christian Church. V. 5, Part I, 
pp. 458-461. 

Wright-Neil, pp. 204-208. 

Lord Acton, the great historian, himself a Catholic, said, “The 
principle of the Inquisition is murderous, and a man’s opinion of 
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the papacy is regulated and determined by his opinion about religious 
assassination. . . If he accepts the primacy with confidence, admiration, 
unconditional obedience, he must have made terms with murder.” 
Letters to Mary Gladstone. 1904. pp. 185, 186. “The papacy con- 
trived murder and massacre on the largest and also on the most 
cruel and inhuman scale. They were not only wholesale assassins, 
but they made the principle of assassination a law of the Christian 
Church and a condition of salvation.” Selection from the Corres- 
pondence of the First Lord Acton. 1917. p. 55. 


THE INVOCATION AND INTERCESSION OF 
THE SAINTS 


The invocation of the saints was first authoritatively declared by the 
Fourth Council of Contantinople, A.D. 754. 

The most important work I have seen on this is James Endell 
Tyler: Primitive Christian Worship; or the Evidence of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Church Against the Invocation of Saints and Angels 
and the Blessed Virgin Mary. 2nd ed. xii, 415 pp. London, 1842. 

Wright-Neil, pp. 309-312. 


THE MASS AND TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


The dogma of transubstantiation was not publicly insisted upon 
until the Fourth Council of Lateran, A.D. 1215. 

G. S. Faper. Christ’s Discourse at Capernaum Fatal to the 
Doctrine of Transubstantiation. cxliv, 251 pp., London, 1840. 

J. SHerman Knowtes. The Idol Demolished by Its Own Priests : 
An Answer to Cardinal Wiseman’s lectures on Transubstantiation. 
318 pp., London, 1852. 

W. H..Grirrirn-THomas. Principles of Theology. pp. 395-400. 

Waricut-New, pp. 397-399, 740-742. 

Biunt, pp. 759-763. 

SmitH-CHEETHAM, v. 2, pp. 1193-1204 (with a huge bibliography). 

N. Dmwocx. ‘Missarum Sacrificia.’ Testimonies of English Divines 
in Respect of the Claim of the ‘Massing-Priests’ to Offer Christ for 
the Quick and the Dead to Have Remission of Pain or Guilt. 246 
pp. London, Stock, 1896. 

(N. Dmvocx). The Doctrine of the Sacraments in Relation to 
the Doctrine of Grace, as Contained in the Scriptures, taught in our 
formularies, and upheld by our reformers. By an English Presbyter. 
166 pp. London: Macintosh, 1871. 


MODERNISM 


ApaM J. Loeppert. Modernism and the Vatican. 324 pp. New 
York, 1912. 

This is a remarkable discussion of the powerful reaction that 
arose among Roman Catholic scholars throughout the world against 
the rule of Pius the 10th on modernism and shows a thorough 
acquaintance with continental English and American literature, closing 
with a warning, nearly forty years ago, against the use of government 
funds for the support of parochial schools. 


PURGATORY 


Wituram Barrows. Purgatory, Doctrinally, Practically, and His- 
torically Opened. ix, 228 pp. New York, American Tract Society, 
1882. 

W. H. Grirrirn-Tuomas. Principles of Theology. pp. 298-304. 

Biunt, pp. 599-603. 

Waraicut-Nem, pp. 554-558. 

Cardinal Newman, before entering the Roman Church, opposed the 
doctrine of purgatory in the “Tracts for the Times.” There was 
an extensive literature on this subject, but the volumes do not seem 
to be available in this country. 


ULTRAMONTANISM 

The word “ultramontanism” means, beyond the mountains, the 
mountains here referred to being the Alps. The word, then, means 
the jurisdiction of the Church of Rome beyond the mountains, the 
recognition of the Pope in Rome as having temporal jurisdiction over 
princes and peoples, and an acknowledgment that the Pope and the 
Church are interchangeable terms. There is an article with an ex- 
tensive bibliography on this subject in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia, v. 12, pp. 60-62. 

There are some important pages on this question in Robert Flint. 
Historical Philosophy in France, etc. 1894, pp. 366-393. 

Ultramontanism led to the passing around of a sarcastic sentence 
in Rome, “The Holy Spirit does not like to cross the Alps.” Von 
Dollinger said, “The church-ideal of the Ultramontanes is the 
Romanizing of all particular churches, and above all the suppression 
of every shred of individuality in National Churches.” Lord Acton, 
the great historian, himself a Catholic, said, ‘“Ultramontanism pro- 
motes untruthfulness, mendacity, and deceitfulness.” 

THE VIRGIN MARY 

That the Virgin Mary is given an important place in the Gospels, 
and that upon her God conferred a great honor, in making her the 
mother of our Lord, Protestants all acknowledge. The Roman Church, 
however, has developed four dogmas concerning the Virgin Mary, of 
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which at least three cannot in any way be supported by the Scri 

nor by ancient tradition, and one of which is "These 
are, ap - dogma of the Immaculate Conception; 

dogma o perpetual virginity of the Virgin Mary ( ; 
which there ie nething cher con be eiled di any wny'eell or wonke, wrong, 
and many orthodox Protestants believe in it, but it certainly cannot 
be supported by the Scriptures, most think); third, the’ dogma of the 
assumption of the Virgin Mary, that is, that she was taken to Heaven 
in her own body; and, fourth, that of prayers to-God through the — 
Virgin Mary. 

On the entire question of Mariolatry, which needs re-examination 
today, the following may be considered: H. Harsaucu, The True 
Glory of Woman, as Portrayed in the Beautiful Life of the Virgin 
Mary, Philadelphia, 1858; THomas Hartwett Horne, Mariolatry; 
or Facts and Evidences D trating the Worship of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, by the Church of Rome; enlarged edition, Hartford, 
1944; A. T. Ropertson, The Mother of Jesus, New York, 1925; 
and, above all, J. Exper, The Worship of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
the Church of Rome Proved to Be Contrary to Holy Scripture and 
to the Faith and Practice of the Church of Christ Through the First 
Five Centuries, London, The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, 1851. Part Two of the latter includes the following 
two chapters: “Evidence of Holy Scripture,” pp. 82-101; and “As- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary,” pp. 102-132. 

As far as I know, this is the most exhaustive work on the entire 
subject of the Virgin Mary in English Protestant literature. At the 
conclusion of his work, page 391, the author says, “To the end 
of the first five hundred years and more, and in every country in 
the Eastern and Western Empire, in Europe, in Africa, and in Asia, 
there is testimony as with one voice that the writers and their con- 
temporaries knew of no belief in the present power of the Virgin 
and her influence with God; no practice in public or private of 
praying to God through her mediation, or of invoking her for her 
good auspices of intercession and advocacy and patronage; no offering 
of thanks and praise made to her; no assumption of divine honor 
and glory to her name. On the contrary, all the writers through 
those ages testified that to the early Christians God was the only 
object of prayer, and Christ the only heavenly mediator and inter- 
cessor in whom they put their trust.” The same writer wrote an 
earlier work entitled, Primitive Christian Worship, or the Evidence 
of Holy Scripture and the Church Against the Invocation of Saints 
and Angels and the Blessed Virgin Mary. London, Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 2nd ed., 1847. Part Three is 
entitled, “The Worship of the Virgin Mary,” pp. 271-414. 

For some important material on the Virgin Mary, see J. Gresham 
Machen, “The Integrity of the Lukan Narrative of the Annunciation,” 
Princeton Theological Review, October, 1927, v. 25, pp. 529-586. 
There is a very important article on the Virgin Mary at Ephesus, in 
Wis M. Ramsay’s Pauline and Other Studies, pp. 125-157. Also, 
a very fine, though brief, consideration of Mary on the morning of 
the resurrection, in Henry LatHam, The Risen Master, pp. 215-217. 
For dictionary articles on the Virgin Mary, see Wricur-Nem, pp. 
390-397; Smith-Cheetham, v. 2, pp. 1139-1155; H D R 6, v. 
8, pp. 474-480; and in Biunr, pp. 449-454; “Perpetual Virginity,” 
pp. 562-563; and “Mariolatry,” pp. 442-443. I am acquainted with 
two articles on the “Assumption of the Virgin Mary,” one of four 
columns in Wricut-Nem, pp. 51-53, and an article in BLuNt, pp. 
55-56. The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
lished a book in 1926, entitled, The Hidden Life of the Blessed 
Virgin, Based Solely on the Gospel Records, which I have not been 
able to consult. } 

The immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary was first declared 
by the Vatican as late as 1868. In the article on this subject in 
Biunt, pp. 328-331, the final sentence affirms, “His Holy Mother 
was in the first instance conceived in original sin, because she was 
derived by natural conception from Adam, in whom all have sinned.” 
See also Wricut-Nem, pp. 127-130. 

In the Catholic Biblical Quarterly for July, 1949, is an article by 
Dominic J. Unger, “Did Saint John See the Virgin Mary in Glory?” 
pp. 247-262, beginning with the following lines: 

“The news that the Holy Father is interested in a definition of the 
doctrine of Mary’s corporal Assumption into glory was generally 
most welcome. Scholars immediately did some deep thinking about 
the proofs for such a definition. Numerous articles have appeared 
all over the world offering arguments for the Assumption from 
Scripture and Tradition. What Pius X had written on Apoc. 12:1 
and what St. Lawrence of Brindisi had preached on it, immediately 
came back to my mind. Upon further investigation, I learned that 
many authors had referred Apoc. 12:1 to the Blessed Mother, and 
a good many of them had used it as an argument for the Assump- 
tion. In the past century some complete articles have been written 
on the subject, as we will see. Still, because of the present interest 
in proofs for the Assumption, I thought it worth while to ‘present 
the matter anew, and so to gather into one study the findings and 
opinions of the past.” 

This article is continued in the issue for October (pp. 392-405) 
and in January, 1950 (v. 12, pp. 75-83) and is still to be continued. 
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No anxiety ought to be found in the 
believer. Great, many and varied may 
be our trials, our afflictions, our diffi- 
culties, and yet there should be no 
anxiety under any circumstances, be- 
cause we have a Father in Heaven who 
is Almighty, who loves His children as 
He loves His only begotten Son, and 
whose very joy and delight it is to 
succor and help them at all times and 
under all circumstances. Therefore 
anxiety should not be found in the 
children of God, but we should attend 
to the exhortation: "Be anxious in noth- 
ing, but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God." 

George Mueller 
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is his note on Gen. 3:14: “To under- 
stand the true sense of the passage re- 
lating to the serpent, we must consider 
the spiritual meaning concealed under 
those expressions. In this sense the 
punishment relates to the Devil, who 
had abused the woman under the fig- 
ure of a serpent. And accordingly God 
declared, that as he and his associates 
had been degraded from their primi- 
tive state of happiness, so this new in- 
stance of his malice should in the end 
recoil upon himself, heap on him a 
double punishment, and plunge him 
deeper in wickedness and disgrace; 
and that from the seed of the woman 
would rise a Saviour, which should re- 
deem lost mankind, and trample under 
foot the kingdom of sin and death. The 
last part of the sentence was remark- 
ably fulfilled in the person of our ador- 
able Redeemer, who for this purpose 
was manifested, that He might destroy 
the works of the Devil, and will be 
still more remarkably fulfilled at the 
second coming of Christ, when sin and 
death shall be totally abolished, and 
mankind reinstated in the everlasting 
possession of a Paradise, far more 
glorious than that which they lost.” 

The editor has wise remarks to 
make about the tenth commandment. 
He says, “By this commandment, we 
are very clearly taught who is our 
neighbor, which must be every man 
with whom we are allowed to hold any 
correspondence, and who is within the 
reach of our good and bad offices. 
Hence we may plainly see the reason 
why Christ, in the account of this com- 
mandment (Mt. 19:19), has substi- 
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tuted, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself? because, where there are no 
ungoverned appetites, no criminal de- 
sires, the current of universal benevo- 
lence will expand itself, and flow free 
and unconfined. The precept particu- 
larly refers to what is commonly known 
by the name of covetousness, as it im- 
plies an inordinate desire of wealth, 
power and grandeur. It includes, like- 
wise, an immoderate coveting and pur- 
suit of pleasure, and of corrupt and 
irregular sensual gratifications which 
are inconsistent with the exercise of 
social justice and humanity. It pro- 
hibits envy and discontent and every 
other appetite which is injurious to 
our neighbor’s interest, and when in- 
dulged, would hurry us to commit the 
crimes forbidden in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth commandments.” 


The Origin of Mary Worship 
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graphic account of China, is equally 
celebrated in the month of August. 
Now, when the mother of the Pagan 
Messiah came to be celebrated as 
having been thus ‘assumed,’ then it 
was that, under the name of the 
‘Dove’ she was worshiped as the In- 
carnation of the Spirit of God, with 
whom she was identied. As such she 
was regarded as the source of all 
holiness, and the grand ‘purifier,’ 
and, of course, was known herself as 
the ‘Virgin’ mother, pure and unde- 
filed.’ Under the name of Proserpine 
(with whom, though the Babylonian 
goddess was originally distinct, she 
was identified), while celebrated, as 
the mother of the first Bacchus, and 
known as ‘Pluto’s honored wife,’ she 
is also addressed, in the Orphic 
Hymns, as 

‘Associate of the seasons, essence 

bright, 
All-ruling virgin, bearing heavenly 
light.’ 

Whoever wrote these hymns, the 
more they are examined the more 
does it become evident, when they 
are compared with the most ancient 
doctrine of Classic Greece, that their 
authors understood and thoroughly 
adhered to the genuine theology of 
Paganism. To the fact that Proser- 
pine was currently worshiped in 
Pagan Greece, though well-known to 
be the wife of Pluto, the god of hell, 
under the name of “The Holy Vir- 
gin,’ we find Pausanias, while de- 
scribing the grove Carnasius, thus 
bearing testimony: “This grove con- 
tains a statue of Apollo Corneus, of 
Mercury carrying a ram, and of 
Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, 


who is called “The Holy Virgin.’ The 
purity of this ‘Holy Virgin’ did not 
consist merely in freedom from ac- 
tual sin, but she was especially dis- 
tinguished for her ‘immaculate con- 
ception;’ for Proclus says, ‘She is 
called Coré, through the purity of 
her essence, and her undefiled tran- 
scendency in her generations.’ Do 
men stand amazed at the recent de- 
cree? There is no real reason to won- 
der. It was only in following out the 
Pagan doctrine previously adopted 
and interwoven with the whole sys- 
tem of Rome to its logical conse- 
quences, that that decree has been 
issued, and that the Madonna of 
Rome has been formally pronounced 
at last, in every sense of the term, ab- 
solutely ‘immaculate.’ 

‘Now, after all this, is it possible to 
doubt that the Madonna of Rome, 
with the child in her arms, and the 
Madonna of Babylon, are one and 
the same goddess? It is notorious 
that the Roman Madonna is wor- 
shiped as a goddess, yea, is the su- 
preme object of worship. 

Thus we see that the Mary cult is 
not from the Scriptures, is not from 
the fathers, is not from the councils, 
but is from ignorant minds, devoted 
to a Mary whom God never knew. 
We need only consult two early 
books, from the ‘Christian’ East, The 
Infancy of Mary and Christ, the 
Saviour, and The Nativity of Mary, 
both purporting to be of the late sec- 
ond century, both proven to be 
spurious, and both on the index of 
banned books, being condemned by 
Pope Gelasius (492-496) , which con- 
tain the materials from which the 
Mary myth was woven, the warp of 
which can be seen to have been bor- 
rowed from Babylon. 

For us, enlightened by the Gospel, 
the present worship of Mary is from 
the Devil himself. ‘The promulgation 
of the dogma of the assumption is 
the work of Satan reaching a new 
high. We say, this, not from Protes- 
tant prejudice, but on the basis even 
of the evidence that Catholic scholar- 
ship gives us. Apart from the Word, 
all is of Satan, regardless of its senti- 
mental glamor. When forced to the 
wall, even a Cardinal Newman has 
to say that the only ground for 
Mary’s assumption is that it would 
not have been fitting for her body to 
see corruption after being the vehicle 
of our Lord’s. 

Be enlightened. Be courageous in 
your testimony to the truth. Away 
with Mary, the product of a pagan 
Romanism. Let us go back to the 
Mary of the Gospels who rejoiced 
“in God her Saviour.” 
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The Cult of Mary 
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language: “The eighth of December 
will ever remain noteworthy in the his- 
tory of the Church. A conflict on dog- 
ma which had dragged on for centuries 
was adjusted on this day. A decision 
for which centuries had yearned was 
given by the Church. What our for- 
bears in old days so eagerly longed 
for, it has been granted to us to live to 
see. Peter has spoken by his successor. 
The rock that never shakes, upon which 
the Church of God is built, against 
which the gates of Hell shall not pre- 
vail, is the source of the new rule of 
faith. The whole Christian world re- 
joices in the honor done to its Queen 
and Mother. Holy joy penetrates across 
the desert to the forests of America, 
away to the dungeons of furthest Asia 
through the torture racks and doors of 
iron, and lights up the face of the sav- 
age as of the European, of the Mongol 
as of the Negro; and it is only heresy 
which gnashes its teeth in sullen mood, 
because it is unable to check the 
triumph of the Virgin. Heaven itself 
shouts for joy, and the jubilation rings 
from cloud to cloud, from star to star, 
and the angels and the saints sing a 
new song to their Queen.” 

At some episcopal seats great Church 
festivals were held on the next anniver- 
sary to celebrate the papal dogma. In 
Rome the Government erected an ar- 
tistic memorial as a permanent souve- 
nir: a lofty antique pillar of greenish 
marble, to which perhaps appertained 
other memories borne by it in former 
days. Upon it stood the Virgin with- 
out the Child, her hand raised over the 
eternal city in an attitude of blessing. 
At the foot of the pillar as the witnesses 
to her conception in prophetic revela- 
tion were Moses, David, Isaiah, and 
Ezekiel, statues of white marble ex- 
ceeding life size. It stands on a fitting 
spot, on the Piazza di Spagna, in front 
of the palazzo of the Propaganda. The 
work of Roman sculptors, it is not par- 
ticularly successful, artistically consid- 
ered, but it makes a stately impres- 
sion, and where the gilded metal statue 
of the Virgin stands out in relief 
against the blue sky, it has quite an im- 
posing as well as pleasing aspect. Also 
in the choir of St. Peter’s there is a 





brazen tablet let into the wall, which 
declares that Pius IX, by solemnly pro- 
claiming this dogmatic decision on De- 
cember 8, 1854, fulfilled the longing 
desire of the whole Catholic world. 

If the Pope really believed this, he 
was deceived by those who told him 
what he dearly wished to hear. It was 
only the indifference of the Catholic 
nations towards the new dogma which 
made it possible for it to be carried 
through without any particular scan- 
dal. We merely heard of some chap- 
lains and abbés who spoke against it, 
and were ordered out of the holy city, 
deprived, or excommunicated. The 
Episcopate submitted with laudations 
or in silence; even the sons of St. Dom- 
inic, already weakened by sundry de- 
fections from their hereditary doctrine 
on the point, which they had formerly 
so passionately defended, appeared so 
crushed that they bore quietly the 
triumph of the Jesuits, and merely held 
back from any share in the Roman 
celebrations. The general body of the 
faithful deemed the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, since it was 
offered to them as a primitive belief, to 
be the belief that the Holy Virgin as 
such conceived her Divine Son, and 
perhaps accounted to itself for the 
Holy Father’s solemnly renewing so an- 
cient a pronouncement by a considera- 
tion of the prevalent unbelief. The 
mass of the educated in the Catholic 
Church know so little about original 
sin, and pay so small attention to it, 
that the privilege of being conceived 
and born without it may appear to 
them a thing which they are only too 
ready to credit. 

Of “heresy’s gnashing of its teeth in 
sullen mood” hardly anything was 
heard; nothing moreover of the flap- 
ping of the wings of birds of night, as 
they flew away dazzled by the light of 
the Roman dogma; but it came to our 
knowledge that there were many 
smiles, and we shared the surprise at 
the lack of serious thought on the part 
of both old and new Rome on the oc- 
casion of this business. The wonder 
was that the Pope pronounced a de- 
cision upon this belief at all. There 
militates against this exaltation of the 
cult of Mary the uneasiness which at- 
taches to placing a child of man on 
terms of equality with the God-Man. 
After this uneasiness had once been 





MARY’S SIMPLE FAITH 


Her reference to “my Saviour’ in- 
dicates that she realized her need, like 
the rest of us, of a Saviour. And right- 
ly do we honor her as the mother of 
our Lord, but to teach that she has 
anything whatever to do with our salva- .. 
tion otherwise is not Scriptural. To pray 
to her as a mediator between us and 
Jesus or between us and God, is to 
minimize that office of Jesus, for He is 
our only Mediator, and in His Name 
alone we pray. 

In this connection we may well refer 
here to Acts 1:14 where for the last 
time we read of Mary. Her name does 
not appear in the doctrinal epistles. 
She was a simple, devout believer in 
her Saviour, but in no way active in 
our salvation. In this passage in Acts 
she is one of the worshiping group of 
the early Church, all in the attitude of 
prayer. These Christians are not pray- 
ing to her, but all, including herself, 
are praying to their ascended Lord. ' 

That she should be called the Queen 
of Heaven, that people should worship 
her statues and images, that her per- 
petual virginity ‘should be insisted on 
as a dogma, or that her body was 
transferred to Heaven, these are Rom- 
an Catholic ideas which have no valid- 
ity in fact or in the Scriptures. And 
Satan himself rejoices in the substi- 
tution of any person or thing for Jesus 
Himself. 











expressed by distinguished authorities 
of the medieval Church in decided 
hostility to an ominous comparison of 
Mary’s genesis with the incarnation of 
the Son of God, it could never conduce 
to the interests of the Catholic Church 
to set itself against such hostility by 
means of a dogma proclaimed to be in- 
fallible. Pius IX ventured the whole 
authority of the Papacy in matters of 
faith upon this dogma, which actually 
finds no support in Holy Scripture, and 
nothing better than indirect opposi- 
tion on the part of St. Paul. It cannot 
even appeal to an ancient and uniform 
tradition, and offers absolutely nothing 
for edification except perhaps the hope 
of flattering the vanity of a celestial 
lady who, in consideration of receiving 
such honor from the Church militant, 
is to render solemn proofs of her pow- 
erful intercession. 

What was the basis of the conflict to 
which up to this time the Church was 
subjected, where there was a most dis- 
tinct ranging against one another of 
the opinions of the Franciscans and of 





Matthew Henry, who wrote his great commentary more than two hundred years ago, was a 
very godly man who considered all things as coming from the Lord. One day he was robbed. 
His diary records the fact and continues, "Let me be thankful: Ist, because | was 
never robbed before; 2d, because, although he took my purse, he did not take 
my life; 3d, because, although he took all | possessed, it was not much; 4th, because 
it was | who was robbed, and not | who robbed." This may help us to understand 
a little better Paul's exhortation to the Thessalonians, “In everything give thanks” 
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(1 Thess. 5:18). 
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the Dominicans? It was owing to the 
fact that the dogma forces into promi- 
nence the thought of that which other- 
wise even among uncivilized peoples a 
delicate modesty leaves out of mind. 
According to the former order, by vir- 
tue of a miracle wrought by the Holy 
Spirit upon the bodies and souls of 
those through whom Mary came into 
existence, she was conceived in her 
mother’s womb without inheriting the 
sin of Adam even in the shape of any 
kind of germ of sinful desire. Accord- 
ing to the other order, the Holy Spirit 
at the moment following the conception 
purified from original guilt the 
loosened and fructified ovum, a trans- 
parent bubble, the germ of the future 
human being. Did then the Pope re- 
ceive a divine revelation, enabling him 
to know the one or the other to be 
certainly true? All the human instru- 
mentalities of congregations, cardinals, 
and bishops could do no more than be 
uncertain about this matter of fact 
which either took place or did not take 
place almost two thousand years be- 
fore, and in any event must have taken 
place in the most invisible secrecy. In 
1854 an appeal could not yet be made 
to the Pope’s infallibility. To speak 
frankly, even subsequently to 1870 this 
could not be done, for even now this 
dogma plainly does not rest upon Holy 
Scripture or uniform tradition. The 
whole audacious undertaking, this 
summoning of well-disposed Saliees to 
a sham Council, this solemn promulga- 
tion of a dogma of seore § spiritual 
force, begins to be intelligible if the 
immaculate condition of the Virgin was 
an experiment, an avviso, with a view 
to the infallibility of the Pope. No 
doubt Pius himself seems in the most 
artless fashion to have merely pursued 
his inclination to glorify her whom 
from the first he held in his youthful 
affections, and to commend himself to 
her mighty protection. But those who 
did not advise him to the contrary may 
have been longer sighted, or even in 
the indifference with which believers 
and unbelievers received the new dogma 
they may have perceived the opportu- 
nity for achieving the more important 
issue, and so have struck out the mo- 
mentous path which led to the 18th of 
July, the date in 1870 on which the de- 
cisive vote on the Pope’s infallibility 
was taken in the Vatican Council. The 
older Popes, even where they adopted 
the opinion of the Franciscans, never- 
theless expressly forbade the declara- 
tion of the opposite opinion to be sin- 
ful or heretical. The Council of Trent 
put forth that wise direction. Pius IX 
directs the contrary. The dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception was rejected 
by learned and holy Church teachers. 
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This rejection was by virtue of solemn 
decrees of the highest Church authori- 
ties recognized as permissible as late 
as the morning of December 8, 1854. 
From the subsequent afternoon on- 
wards this rejection brings with it ex- 
clusion from the Church to which alone 
belongs salvation, and this is hence- 
forward to all eternity to hold good as 
an infallible truth, merely because it 
was the favorite opinion of a pious and 
unfortunate Pope. The intelligence, 
however, even of followers of Catholli- 
cism must have found difficulties here. 
Therefore this latest development of a 
myth which has come to be the popu- 
lar type and essential feature of Roman 
Catholicism (so that the Jew in his 
pride could say: “The Christians in the 
north venerate a Jew, in the south a 
Jewess”) can easily at some time turp 
around as a destructive force against 
a form of Christianity which in fact 
belongs not to the south but to the past. 


Mary, Most Blessed 


(Continued from page 4) 


an, not yet is it come My hour.” She 
says does the mother of Jesus to the 
servants, “Whatever He says to you, 
do it!” (John 2:3-5). 

I translate in rough English in or- 
der that we may see the point of the 
Greek. For in the Greek word order 
we note that in this dialogue between 
Mary and our Lord there is a ques- 
tion of her word against His. In each 
case the verbs are placed before the 
subjects, throwing the emphasis upon 
the conversation rather than the ones 
speaking. She makes a request with an 
implied command, “Do something 
about this!” He replies, as though to 
say, “It is not our affair; I am the 
Lord, not the servant, I give orders, I 
do not take them; My hour of servant- 
hood has not yet come!” Again may 
we note that Mary is not officious. 
She abides by the Lord’s answer, or- 
dering the servants to obey Him. But 
this episode teaches three things; that 
what He does is by grace alone; what 
He does is according to His will; what 
He does is apart from the intercession 
of His mother. 

Though Mary played a great part in 
the affection of our Lord, she played 
not any part in His theology. This is 
taught by an incident in His ministry 
which is to be found in Matthew 12:46 
(Cf. Mark 3:21-35). The crowds had 
been pressing Him, His enemies were 
hounding Him. He was accused of 
“being beside Himself.” His mother 
and brethren hear the tale and come 
for Him. Our Lord is advised that they 
wait without. He says: “Who is My 





mother and My brethren? And (slow- 
ly) looking around at those circled 
about Him seated, He says, “Behold 
My mother and My brethren. Who- 
ever does the will of God, this. one is 
My brother and sister and mother” 
(Mk. 3:33-35). 

The will of God is to be done. His 
Father’s business is to be cared for. 
The blessed mother, solicitous for her 
child though her thoughts are, is not 
to interfere with His ministry. The 
will of God, not one’s attitude toward 
Mary, is to be the sign of true rela- 
tionship. To obey the Word is to wor- 
ship the Lord. It is the Son of God, 
not the child of Mary, who is to be 
worshiped. 

His love for His mother is beautiful- 
ly illustrated at the cross. As one of 
His last acts He commits her into the 
keeping of His beloved disciple, John. 
As a son, John receives her into his 
own house. In the light of the total 
picture, this does not have any theo- 
logical implication whatsoever. It is 
merely the record of our Lord, making 
final provision for His mother. 

The last Biblical record of Mary is 
to be found in Acts 1:14. There, un- 
spoiled by her great experience, with 
her fellow believers, in true humility, 
she is found in prayer. 

We return to the Magnificat of 
Mary as found in Luke one. The open- 
ing words give to us what I believe 
makes Mary greatly to be remembered, 
and reveals the secret of her blessed- 
ness. “And Mary said, My soul keep 
magnifying the Lord, and my spirit 
HATH REJOICED in God, My Saviour” 
(1:46, 47). 

She never exhibited the spirit of 
Mary Imagined, the product of Rome. 
Perhaps without full understanding, 
subject to human error, she endeavored 
to magnify Him as her Lord. She dem- 
onstrated unquestioned obedience. She 
gave heed to the Word as it was spoken 
to her. As a sinner, with many sinners 
since, she found the secret of joy in a 
personal Saviour. And finding Him, 
she magnified Him, not as her child, 
but as her Lord. 

As Protestants, may we follow the 
example of Mary, most Blessed, in 
heeding His word even as did she; as 
believers, may we obey Him, even as 
did she. May Catholics come to know 
the real mother of our Lord, and know- 
ing her, may they be led to Him, not 
through her, but like her, into salva- 
tion, that, by doing the will of God, 
even as did she, they may become His 
brethren and His sisters. 





Mr. Keiper, now Professor of Greek at the 
Bible Institute of Pennsylvania, was formerly 
pastor of the Greenville Heights Baptist 
Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
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GLOSSARY OF ROMAN TERMINOLOGY 


ASSUMPTION OF THE VirGIN Mary. This doctrine 
teaches that upon her death, Mary’s body was taken 
up directly into Heaven. The feast of the Assump- 
tion has long been celebrated on August 15. This 
is the doctrine which is now being promulgated as a 
dogma. 

Docma anv Doctrine. Doctrine implies acceptance of 
a principle as taught by a body of believers or of 
adherents to a philosophy, a school, or the like. 
Dogma implies a doctrine that is laid down as 
true and beyond dispute. In the sense in which 
“dogma” is used in the Roman church it is an 
opinion which develops into a truth, and then a 
teaching, which finds its source either in the Bible 
or tradition, which then receives the authority of the 
church. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. This doctrine, which became 
a dogma in 1854, has nothing to do with the birth 
of Christ directly, but concerns that of Mary. The 
Roman Catholic Church teaches that in the first in- 
stant of her conception she was preserved from all 
taint of original sin. 

Papa. INFALLIBILITY. This doctrine applies only to the 
teaching ministry of the Pope and under these four 
conditions: 1. The statement must be publicly 
taught. 2. He must be speaking in the role of 
pastor and teacher and the teaching must deal with 
faith and morals only. 3. The statement must be 
the last word on the subject, spoken with finality. 
4. It must command the internal obedience of the 
faithful. Under no other circumstances does the 
Pope speak infallibly. ‘ 

ProMuLGATION. From the Latin, “promulgation” is the 
posting in public of that which has been agreed upon 
privately. That which has been promulgated be- 
comes the official policy or belief of the church. 

Virciniry oF Mary. The Roman church teaches that 
Mary was a perpetual virgin, not only before the 
birth of Christ, and not only that she had no other 
children, but that she remained a virgin during and 
after His birth. 

Worsuip AND VENERATION. The church teaches that 
worship has several stages: honor to the saints; su- 
perhonor to the supereminent saint, Mary; and wor- 
ship which belongs to God. This is an academic 
distinction. In practice, in the minds of the people, 
Mary receives the highest worship, due to the fact 
that they are taught that only through her can 
people get to God. 

TRADITION. Tradition is comprised of all things that 
the church recognizes as truth which came from the 
early fathers of the church, and any other matter 
which has been officially accepted by the various 
church councils. 
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Proclaiming the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 


The Bible Study Hour 


brings Dr. Donald Grey Barnhouse each week to many homes and commu- 
nities which do not otherwise hear expository teaching of God’s Word. 


A listener recently wrote: “It would be an extreme understatement to 
say that I enjoy your Sunday broadcasts over WQQW. Usually I don’t listen 
to radio sermons, but yours demanded my attention.” 


Another listener writes: “Your study on the book of Romans is the 
most scholarly and Christ-centered I have ever heard.” 


You cannot afford not to join the many thousands who listen regularly. 
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All broadcasts are on Sunday. 


The continuation and extension of this ministry depends entirely upon 
the prayers and gifts of God’s people who listen and are blessed by the faithful 
exposition of God’s Word each Sunday. 
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